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PRESIDENT, PARTIES AND PEOPLE. 

TO President since ti.e War has been judged by such 
an exalted, even ideal, standard as is President 
Cleveland. So far he has measured up fully to the 

requirements of this high standard. The severest test of 
his capacity and integrity of purpose has been on the 
question of the enforcement of Civil Service Reform prin- | 
ciples, and here he has more than justified the expecta- 
tions of his friends. It is plain to all that the President’s 
appointments are absolutely uninfluenced by Congres- 
sional office-brokers. In the stormy days of Johnson’s 
Administration the passage of the Tenure of Office Act 
gave the indefensible custom of allowing members of 
Congress control of local patronage almost the force of 
law. Presidents Grant, Hayes and Garfield were forced 
in many cases to consider the ‘‘ advice and consent” of 
legislators bcfore making their appointments, and the 
maintenance of the Executive’s prerogative against 
‘* Senatorial courtesy ” evidently cost Garfield his life, 
and divided his party. The Democrats have protested 
against this encroachment as a phase of Republican cen- 
tralizing tendencies, yet slate after slate of appointments | 
has been prepared by Democratic Congressmen and | 
thrust upon the President. He, however, has in every 
case ignored the officious efforts. The recent important 
diplomatic appointments are cases in point. The slate 
bearing such admirably chosen names as Edward J. 
Phelps, Minister to Great Britain; Robert M. McLane, 
Minister to France; George H. Pendleton, Minister to 
Germany; and §. 8. Cox, Minister to Turkey, was not 
made up by politicians, and proved a stinging rebuke to 
intrusive legislators. Nor was Henry R. Jackson selected 
for the Mexican Mission by the influence of Congressional 
spoilsmen. Such a revival of the true relations between 
the Executive and Legislative branches is something 
which the Democrats have long demanded. This reflec- 





if the Government pottage proves out of reach. 

But the lesson of consistency is one which Republican 
as well as Democratic partisans need to learn, The Re- 
publicans cannot win by mere pretensions, nor by a policy 
of petty fault-finding. They can gain nothing by ringing 
the changes on “Higgins.” His appointment was a 
grave error, due not so much to President Cleveland as 
to Secretary Manning’s desire to oblige Senator Gorman. 
No such mistake can be justified, and it should be cor- | 
rected. But one mistake will not ruin the Administra- | 
tion. The Republican attempt to make the ‘ Tilden- 
Randall influence” an element of discord in the Demo- 
cratic ranks does not strengthen the party before the 
country. The bugaboo of the ‘‘ Confederate brigadiers ” 
will gain the Republicans no new votes, Something more | 
positive than a policy of criticism and obstruction is | 
needed. The Republicans must prove their boasted at- 
tachment to Civil Service Reform by applying its princi- 
ples in States and cities where their party is in power. 
New York offers opportunities for a practical display of 
Republican zeal in this direction. Moreover, they must 
prove that reform and economy, honest money, and an 
intelligent reduction of war taxes, are more important | 
to them than to a Democratic President. In short, while | 
they will be obliged to act on lines already indicated by 
President Cleveland, they must surpass the Democratic | 
Administration in the honesty of purpose and wisdom 
with which they handle these questions. Only in this 
way can the Republican Party regain the favor of the 
people. 

For the people have received a very thorough political 
education during the last year or so, and the politician 
who permits himself to underrate the intelligence of the | 
mass of voters will find too late that he has made a fatal | 
blunder. The voters generally have grown to regard | 
Civil Service Reform as not ovly desirable but practic- | 
able; in short, they are forming a habit of regarding 
the administration of publie affairs as a matter of busi- 
ness, and not as a machine for pareeling out spoils and 
‘strengthening the party.” The next Presidential cam- 
paign will be conducted on a higher plane than the last. 
The ties of party sit lightly ; clearness and freedom of 
political thought, and acceptance of better standards, 
have beeome more general, Such is the temper of the 
people ; and party leaders, whether Democrats or Repub- 
licans, will do well to hee the signs of the times. 








SOUTHERN ENTERPRISE. 

AT the South old things are passing away and all 
IX things are becoming new. The greatest change 
will, a few years hence, be found to be in the people 
themselves. The Southern people, as they were before 
the War, are even now hard to find; they have disap- 
peared, and their places are filled either by strangers or 
by descendants who have grown up under new influences 
and been shaped and molded by other environments than 
those that surrounded their fathers. They have imbibed 





| merits, 
| trial. 


Northern ideas—at least as regards business and com- 
mercial and other enterprises ; they are animated by a 
desire for the education that lies outside of books, and 
for that independence that comes by economy, as well as 
by fortunate ventures. There was a time when the 
white South lived on the proceeds of the black South’s 
labor and devoted itself mainly to politics and governing 
the country. That is no longer the fact. The people 
have learred to help themselves by utilizing resources 
hitherto neglected. They begin to see the advantages of’ 
a diversified industry. The change which Southern 
opinion has undergone in this direction, as illustrated by 
the growing popularity of manufactures, is most remark- 
able. Formerly the South was fiercely and uncompro- 
misingly for Free Trade ; now many of its leading journals 
and a majority of its people are just as earnestly in favor 
of Protection. When Mr. Randall, the representative 
Democratic champion of a Protective Taviff, recently 
visited that section, he was everywhere received with dis- 
tinguished honor because of the attitude he occupies on 
this question. 

But while it is true that ideas are being thus radically 
revolutionized at the South, it must, for awhile, at least, 
work out its destiny in harmony with its surroundings— 
in other words, its enterprises must have primary re- 
lation to its soil, its climate and its natural productions. 
In its cotton manufactures it produces at first the cheap 
cloths called for by its own people. Its flax and hemp it 
twines into stuffs for which they are best adapted, and 
for which there is the largest home demand. Ultimately, 
the undoubted advantage possessed in having the factory 
alongside of the field in which grow the raw materials 
will become so obvious as to attract capital from the 
North, and with that will come the skill that is essential 
to the proper development of the manufactures on a 
seale of competition with the North and East. At the 
same time, the South is, and must remain, an agricultural 
country, and its greatest distinction, as well as profit, 
will: be found in the production of those staples, that, 
while entering into and forming the basis of its manu- 
factures, are also a necessity to the entire world. Even 
Northern men going South are more attracted by its 
fertile fields than by its looms and spindles. While the 
capitalist is drawn by its ores and by its water-power, its 
facilities for rapid gains in manufacturing or merchap- 
dising, the charm of the region to the great body of 


power asserted and defined by the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in the land. 

The rule of the Federal Board of Commissioners re- 
quiring the applicant for registration as a voter to swear 
(if a man) that he is not a bigamist or a polygamist, and 
does not live or cohabit with more than one woman in the 
marriage relation ; or (if a woman) that she is not the 
wife of a polygamist, and has not entered into any rela- 
tion with any man in violation of the laws of the United 
States, is indeed declared to be void ; but; as to the con- 
stitutionality of the Edmunds law, the Court, through 
Justice Matthews, says: 


‘That question is, we think, no longer open to discussion, It 
has passed beyond the stage of controversy into final judgment. 
The people of the United States, as sovereign owners of the national 
Territories, have supreme power over them and their inhabitants. 
In the exercise of this sovereign dominion they are represented by 
the Government of the United States, to whom all the powers of 
Government over that subject have been delegated, subject only to 
such restrictions as are expressed in the Constitution, or are neces- 
sarily implied in its terms, or in the purposes and objects of the 
power itself. In ordaining a Government for the Territories antt 
| the ple who inhabit them, all the discretion which belongs to 

legislative power is vested in Congress, and that extends beyond 
any controversy to determining by law, from time to time, the form 
| of the local Government in a particular Territory and the qualifica- 
|} tions of those who shall administer it. It rests with Congress to 
say whether, in a given case, any of the people resident of the Ter- 
ritory shall participate in the election of the officers or the makin 
of its laws, and it may therefore take from them any right o 
suffrage it may previously have conferred, or at any time modify 
or abridge it, as it may deem expedient..... The personal 
and civil rights of the inhabitants of the Territories are secured to 
them, as to all other citizens, by the principles of constitutional 
liberty which restrain all the agencies of Government, State and 
National ; their ae rights are franchises which they hold as 
Eamon in the legislative discretion of the Congress of the United 
States. If we concede that this discretion in Congress is limited by 
the obvious purposes for which it was conferred, and that those 
| purposes are satisfied by measures which prepare the Territories to 
ecome States in the Union, still the conclusion cannot be avoided 
that the Act of Congress here in question is clearly within that 
justification, for certainly no leatelctien can be supposed more 
wholesome and necessary in the forming of a free self-governing 
commonwealth, fit to take rank as one of the co-ordinate States of 
the Union, than that which seeks to establish it on the basis of the 
idea of the family as consisting in and springing from the union for 
life of one man and one woman in the holy estate of matrimony ; 
the sure foundation of all that is stable and noble in our civiliza- 
tion ; the best guarantee of that reverent morality which is the 
source of all beneficent progress in social and political improve- 
ment. And to this end no means are more directly and immedi- 








settlers is in its fruits and other productions that grow | 
nowhere else so perfectly. The future prosperity of the | 


South will rest on what she can grow, rather than on 
what she can make, though the last will be a necessary 
element of healthy growth and development. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN DAKOTA. 


N old historian, in a book about Iceland, had a chapter 
4% on ‘‘The Horses of Iceland.” The whole chapter 
consisted of these words : ‘‘There are no horses in Ice- 
land.” So it is with Woman Suffrage in Dakota. There 
is none. The Legislature passed an Act conferring it on 
the Dakotan sisterhood, but Governor Pierce vetoed it for 
two reasons: that it would be another bar to the admis- 
sion of the Territory as a State, and that to pass such a 
law was not a proper function for a Territorial Legisla- 
ture. 

Whatever may be the force or the weakness of the 
argument, it would certainly seem as if the experiment of 
Woman Suffrage ought to have a thorough trial some- 
where. 
a century, and has had hundreds of thousands of intelli- 
gent advocates of both sexes, is entitled to a trial on its 

Neither Utah nor Wyoming furnishes such a 
Only a State is the proper arena for it. If some 
great enterprising State, like Towa, or Wisconsin, or Min- 
nesota, would give the ballot to women for five years on 
trial, it might furnish a basis of results from which sta- 
tists and political economists could come to some concur- 
rent conclusion. The old thirteen States will none of 
them venture on such a tremendous experiment. They 
are conservative. They are timid. They incline to give 
Reform a cold shoulder. Only some young, vigorous 
State, with red blood in her veins, hope in her heart and 
fire in her eye, will have the courage to settle the prob- 
lem—not whether it is “‘ right,” for there is no question 
of right about it—but whether it is prudent and expe- 


| dient to extend the suffrage to women. 





MORMON ISSUES IN THE SUPREME COURT. 


rNHE Mormon hierarchy, in its desperation under the 
workings of the Edmunds law, has laid the flatter- 
ing unction to its unclean soul that it would find deliver- 





ance either through a Democratic ascendency in the | 


Government, thereby securing a repeal of the law, or by 


a decision of the Supreme Court pronouncing it unconsti- | 


tutional. The first of these hopes was chilled, if not 


utterly blasted, by the new President’s Inaugural Ad- | 


dress ; and the second has at last been destroyed by a 
judgment of the Court that the law is constitutional. The 
question was brought before the Court by the Mormons 
themselves, and argued in their behalf by able counsel, 
with no other result than to elicit a decision which has 
fallen upon them like an avalanche, burying their sophis- 
tries and their hopes in one common grave. If poly- 


A “cause” which has kept to the front for half | 


ately suitable than thuse provided by this Act, which endeavors to 
withdraw all political influence from those who are practically 
hostile to its attainment.” 


The principle here laid down, is certainly broad 
enough to justify Congress, if, in its discretion, it shall 
deem such a measure necessary, in putting the Territory 
under the control of a Commission to be appointed by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and to suspend popular suffrage therein so long as the 
public good may require, or wutil the evil of polygamy 
shall be removed. It may not be found necessary to 
resort to a measure so extreme; we only say that under 
this decision the matter is under the control of Congress, 
whose duty it is, by ‘‘ wholesome” legislation, to pre- 
pare the Territory to enter the Union ‘‘on the basis of 
the idea of the family as consisting in and springing 
from the union for life of one man and one woman in 
the holy estate of matrimony; the sure foundation of 
all that is stable and noble in our civilization.” 

We think it scarcely too much to say that the Supreme 
Court has never pronounced a judgment more important 
than this, since it arms Congress with power to extirpate 
one of the worst evils that ever gained a foothold in the 
Republic. 








PNEUMONIA AND MALARIA, 


JHILE the opening of Spring on the Atlantic sea- 
board has been a cold and severe one, and an un- 
usual mortality has supervened, the public should not be 
alarmed by the popular cry of pneumonia. The word 
itself has become a scare; it has frightened many a one 
into the grave; it has become the stock-in-trade of phy- 
sicians, an easy noun for the reckless journalist, and a 
convenient alternative for almost every one suffering from 
a temporary lung trouble. The word itself was imported 
into the talk of the dav less than ten years ago, and, in a 
fashion, has been wm se to stand for all stages of con- 
sumption, all kinds und classes of sudden and destructive 
diseases, where the doctors, from politeness or otherwise, 
would not put down man’s taking-off to fever, malaria or 
heart-disease. Noah Webster, who may be safely ap- 
pealed to when one wants to know about a word, thus 
puts down : ‘Pneumonia, from air, breath—an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs.” Now we find, according to the daily 
Press, that a very distinguished New Yorker died, the 
other day, at the age of eighty-three, of pneumonia ; and 
we find, also, a record in one of the daily newspapers of 
some very well-known people who were victims of the 
same trouble, when it is more than possible that in the 
| majority of cases they were suffering from bodily disorders 
of long standiug, and well classified under their separate 
designations. 
| The truth is, that the use of such a word as Pheumonia, 
| under any and all conditions, is vicious, sensational, mis- 
| leading, and in a way deadly. To tell a weak nature and 
physique, ‘‘ You have pneumonia,” is next to ordering a 
coffin and digging a grave. The fact is, there are few 
well-defined cases of the kind accurately called pneumonia 
—using Webster’s definition and remembering the deri- 
vation of the word. 
‘‘ Malaria ” will be in season shortly. Then, if you in- 
| dulge in excesses, if you violate any of the laws of health, 
| if you get choleric, maudlin, discouraged or aimless in 


| 











gamy is not speedily exterminated by the Government of | your daily habit, your doctor will tell yon that you have 
the United States, it will not be for lack of constitutional 


malaria; and if perchance you don the wooden overcoat 
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in the presence of your friends, it was due to bad air— | 
<al-air. It is a fact that there is no city in the world 
where there is less bad air than in New York, washed as 
it is by two swift-flowing rivers, and the same is true of 
nearly every large city in the United States. Thee 
cities were not built by their wise founders to encourage 
an early demise. But bad sewerage, the skilled pessimist, 
who is anxious to have you die of malaria, tells you, is the 
root of the evil ; and when he fails to frighten you, then 
it is bad ventilation—yet how easily are such evils cured 
by windows and doors ! 

It was remarked recently by a successful doctor, that 
he made his money not of people who were really ill, but 
out of those who thought they were so. Therein may be 
found the explanation of much of the theoretical pneu- | 
monia and malaria which afflicts les malades imaginaires | 
of the present day. Thus let those of sense say good-by | 
to foolish anxieties in this Spring-tide of 1885. 


cae | 


THE WAR CLOUD. 


VERY indication points to war on the Afghan frontier. 
4 Indeed, to any one who has studied the events that | 
have led up to the present crisis, it is impossible to see 
how war is to be averted. It is not a mere question of | 
Boundary Commissioners making stealthy encroachments 
of patches of wilderness like the Badgheis district. These 
encroachments are but steps in a march that Russia has 
been making since her first military contingent made a 
base on the Asian shore of the Caspian Sea. The con- 
quest of the Tekke-Turcomans was a step, the domina- 
tion of the Merv-Turcomans was a step, and now that | 
General Komaroff has begun to tamper with the Afghans 
of Badgheis, England suddenly cries, ‘‘ Halt! You shall 
continue this march no further !” 

It would be childish to put any other construction on 
this advance of Russia India-wards than that Russia con- 
templates a struggle for the supremacy of Hindostan. 
Five years ago, Mr. Robinson, of the Council of India, 
besought the Home Government to organize a resistance 
to the Russian designs upon the Afghan frontier. The 
Home Government did not respond ; the time had not 
come to raise the mighty question. Now the issue has 
been raised. Will it placidly subside again, General 
Komaroff’s outposts having pulled up their tent-pegs and 
retreated a few leagues northward? Will Russia turn 
back when ordered, as if all she were hungry for were 
strips of marsh and mud—ramparted cities? The idea 
is absurd. Russia’s eyes are greedily fixed on that glow- | 
ing empire which every Romanoff since Peter the Great 
has dreamed of adding to his sway. ; 

It is a question with Russia only, whether or not she is 
ready for this gigantic enterprise. She is better prepared | 
to-day than when, exhausted after the campaign in Turkey, | 
she occasioned Lord Beaconsfield’s military demonstra- 
tion. And Alexander III., hot - blooded and chafing | 
under the tyranny of the Terrorists in his triple-guarded 
Gatschina, burns to escape to the tented field and to sig- 
ualize his accession by the greatest war in Russian annals. 

And England? Be he ever so anxious to shirk the 
responsibility, Mr. Gladstone cannot now back down if 
M. de Giers is instructed to persist. England, besides, 
is not disinclined for a war of the great proportions. Her 
ranks of disemployed mechanics and distressed agricul- 
turists would welcome war as a relief, and public senti- 
ment is hotter when Russia and India are mentioned than 
on any other topic which rouses the gorge of an English- | 
man. England’s bogy in the East is the Russian bear | 
prowling about the Afghan passes. It ever takes but a 
spark to light Russo-phobia into a flame. Then English- 
men will forget their differences and will sing again, as 
in the days of the Cyprus demonstration : 


“We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo! if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money, 
too.” 











THE RIEL REBELLION. 


T certainly does seem that the cup of trouble pressed to the lips 
of the great British Empire is full to overflowing. War in 
Egypt, imminent danger of war in Asia, dynamiters in London | 
and Fenians in Ireland, colonization troubles in New Guinea, New | 
Zealand and Australia, have been supplemented by a rebellion in | 
Canada. When, sixteen years ago, the Dominion of Canada was 
created by a confederation of nearly all of the British colonies in | 
North America, the province of Manitoba was formed, and placed 
under the control of a Lieutenant-governor. At that time the whole 
province comprised about 11,000 inhabitants, composed of French- | 
Indian half-breeds, English-Indian half-breeds, pure Indians, and | 
a small minovity of pure whites. In 1869, a French half-breed | 
named Louis Riel placed himself at the head of a band of his fel- 
tows, and resisted the entrance of the designated Governor, Wil- 
liam McDougall, claiming that a guarantee should be given them, 
that the rights of the inhabitants should be protected. Riel’s band 
held out for ten months, and formed a Provisional Government, 
with Riel himself as President, and a council of twenty-four, com- 
posed equally of French and English. The rebellion was subdued 
by Genera] Wolseley, who was then a colonel] of the Sixtieth Rifles ; 
but representation in the Dominion Parliament was granted to the 
province. It was also promised that a Bill of Rights should be 
passed by the Parliament. This has never been done, and Riel 
again turns up at the head of another rebellion. Whether it will 
be more or less formidable than the former one is yet a question. 
The rebels, as they are called—patriots, as they call themselves— 
oceupy an inaccessible region, and it is reported that the Dominion | 
Government has telegraphed to Washington for permission to dis- 
patch Canadian troops through our own Northwess territory, in | 
order to get at Riel’s band. All Canada is excited. A small rebel- | 
lion >t home is more important than a great war in Africa or Asia, 
and troops are ordered out and volunteers asked for. The reports 
received by the Government at Ottawa are inconclusive and unsat- | 





| to ourselves, 


| 66 


| the path of rational and friendly discussion.” 


' 60,000, is the best drilled of them all. 
| likely to meet with an effective check in the forcible interposition 


isfactory. One says that Riel has only 100 followers, forty of them 
being pure Indians and the rest half-breeds, while another declares 
that he has at least 2,000 well-armed men under his command. 
Another report says that a band of fifteen mounted police, attempt- 
ing to enter Fort Carleton, were shot and killed, and that forty 
whites have been made prisoners, including Lash, the acting 
Indian agent at Fort Carleton, with five of his assistants. The 
Hudson Bay posts and Indian storehouses in that vicinity are 
menaced, and some of the latter have been already captured. 

It has been a favorite boast of the Canadians that justice and 
moderation have marked their treatment of the Indian question, 
and that, consequently, they have been free from the Indian trou- 
bles that have beset the United States. This pleasing superstition 
has been rudely dispelled by the present rebellion. It is not likely 
that the Canadian Indian agent is possessed of any higher degree 


| of morality than his American brother ; only about a year or two 


ago it was discovered that the supplies furnished by the Dominion 
Government for the friendly Indians were completely absorbed by 
the Indian agents. The Indian question seems to promise as much 
trouble—in proportion to numbers—to our Canadian brethren as 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


\ REAT emergency,” as the Queen’s proclamation expresses it, 
J has led to the calling out of the English reserves and militia, 
as they were last called out by Lord Beaconsfield in 1878, when 


| the Russians approached Constantinople. England’s present de- 


mand is for the retirement of the Russian troops from the Afghan 
frontier, and the accomplishment of the work of the Joint Bound- 
ary Commission--to which detailed reference is made in the de- 
scriptive columns of this paper. The summons to the reserves is, 
of course, a measure of menace, calculated to display the military 
resources of Great Britain, and to define unmistakably the stand 
which she proposes to take at the present crisis, ‘‘ Everything 
is still possible in the way of arrangement,” says a leading London 
journal, ‘‘except that England should fail in her pledges or 
hesitate for an instant to meet Russia if that Power forces us from 
It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if jingoism will serve as well in the present instance as it did 
seven years ago, when Russia was comparatively exhausted by the 
Balkan and Armenian campaigns. Her immediate reply to England 
has been the massing of large bodies of troops on the Caspian Sea, 
The time for her definite answer to the ultimatum sent by the Eng- 
lish Cabinet will have expired by the time this paper goes to press. 
One modification of the warlike condition of affairs is the possi- 
bility that Prince Bismarck, now that amicable relations have been 
brought about between England and Germany, may wield his com- 
manding power as an arbiter of peace. 

The news from Egypt and the Soudan, the interest of which 


| centres in Suakin and Korti, is by no means encouraging. The 


skirmishing about the former place culminated in a fierce battle on 
Sunday, the 22d instant, between General Graham's forces and the 
Arai: commanded by Osman Digna, A five hours’ fight resulted in 
what is claimed as a victory for the British, they having succeeded 
in capturing a few worthless positions which had been occupied by 
Arabs. General Graham’s losses were considerably greater than 
they were at first reported. It appears that the transport and 
commissariat branches of the service alone lost 150 men killed. The 
latest returns place the total number of killed and wounded in 
Sunday’s battle at 580, including the camp followers. A thousand 
camels were also lost, and the British were left seriously crippled 
by lack of transportation. Osman Digna’s losses are stated at 
from 1,500 to 3,000 men ; but there are no special correspondents 
to tell his side of the story. The new balloon corps is doing some 
valuable service in reconnoitring the Arab positions and move- 
ments. The heat is so oppressive that it is doubtful if the English 
will be able to hold, during the Summer, the positions captured 
from the Arabs. 

General Wolseley, in the Soudan, also finds his quarters unten- 
able as Summer approaches, At Korti it is estimated that rein- 
forcements to the extent of twenty-five per cent. of the present 
strength of the troops there will be required before Autumn, owing 


, to the large number of cases of sickness and death from the heat. 
| The camel-drivers refuse to remain at Korti. 


Navigation of the 
Nile is very difficult and transportation .of the wounded is tedious, 
General Wolseley is therefore retiring his troops towards Dongola, 
to await reinforcements, or withdrawal. The chastisement of the 
Mahdi is unavoidably postponed. 

The French forces in Tonquin, under Generals De l’Isle and 
Negrier, have come to a standstill at Langson, and appear to be 
unable to make a forward movement. The country around is de- 


| vastated, and there is the greatest difficulty in obtaining supplies. 


The Chinese constantly harass the French troops. An interpella- 
tion of the Ministers upon the present state of the war is in pro- 
gress in the Paris Chamber of Deputies. A few of the journals 
severely criticise the Government for its dilatoriness in sending re- 
inforcements to Tonquin, but the majority are very warm in their 
denunciation of the Cabinet’s Chinese policy. 

The vista of the Prince of Wales's approaching Irish journey 
evidently is nota path of roses, The refusal of the Dublin Cor- 
poration to vote an address of welcome, followed by the announce- 
ment that the Mayor of Cork will take no notice of the Prince’s 
coming, indicates Mr. Parnell’s belief that he is strong enough to 
take an attitude of open hostility. 

General Barrios, the ambitious dictator of Guatemala, does not 
appear to have heeded the warning of tho President of Mexico ; 
and according to the latest reports he is in the field at the head of 
the armies of Guatemala and Honduras, engaged in the invasion 
of San Salvador. The so-called armies of these Central American 
republics are not formidable in point of numbers, equipment or 
discipline. The force commanded by Barrios, and said to number 
His invasion, however, is 


of Mexico ; for, whatever may be her motive, that republic cannot 
well avoid taking s hand in the revolution thus brought to her 
door. 








In an after-dinner speech at the Yale Alumni reunion last week, 
Mr. Phelps, our new Minister to England, paid a glowing and 
graceful tribute to his predecessor in that office. ‘‘ No man,” he 
said, ‘‘ appreciates better than I do the splendid standard that has 
been established by those who have been my predecessors, and not 
least by the gentleman who still represents us at that court, who 
honors our great sister institution as she honors him.” Mr. Phelps 


| is quite likely to prove a worthy successor to Mr. Lowell as an 


entertaining talker at hospitable British boards. 





Tue action of Secretary Lamar in closing the Interior Depart- 


' ment in respect to the memory of Jacob Thompson, Secretary of 
the Interior nnder President Buchanan, has greatly stirred public | 


feeling at the North and West. 





lion before he left the Cabinet, and afterwards, had a dreadful 
notoriety as the instigator of a plan to spread disease throughout 
the United States as a means of conquering the ports of the Union, 
and never sought the removal of his political disabilities. Western 
Democrats and Republicans regard the closing of the Interior 
Department in his honor as a mistake that should not have been 
committed. It is agreed that if this action is to be taken as 
a precedent, then the War Department will have to be closed in 
honor of Jefferson Davis when he comes to die, and this thought 
is certainly very far from being a pleasant one. 





WueEn General Grant, in 1863, bestowed a vast amount of time 
and labor upon the task of cutting a canal across the peninsula in 
front of Vicksburg, in urder to create a new channel for the Missis- 
sippi River, people laughed at the audacity of the Yankees in at- 
tempting the Titanic task of disturbing the natural features of the 
globe. It appears, however, that the Father of Waters is now com- 
pleting the work for himself. The breaks, or slides, which have 
occurred on the Louisiana shore at Delta Point, have caused much 
uneasiness and alarm, especially to the citizens of Vicksburg, who 
fear that Vicksburg may eventually be “left” inland, after all. 





Ir did not need General Grant’s testimony in the Fish case to 
convince the public of his perfect integrity in the matter of the 
Grant & Ward failure. His desire to give his testimony was a per- 
fectly comprehensible one, but the great mass of thinking people 
did not require it. It is possible that there do exist some who will 
persist in connecting the dying hero with the disgraceful dealings 
of the firm, but these evidently are of the class which would accept 
no evidence to modify their own opinion. General Grant may rest 
assured that the whole country maintains its confidence in his per- 
fect honesty. That unprincipled men used his name to deceive the 
public is clear, but that the General was not aware of the swindling 
operations carried on under this cover is equally clear. But it was 
a satisfaction to the stricken man to tell his own story, and the 
manner and time of its telling constitute one of the saddest pic- 
tures of the day. The fame of Grant’s career will live in history 
long after this cruel episode has been forgotten. 





One Robert Ireland, Secretary of the Highland Pipers’ Associa- 
tion of New York, recently received a letter from a man signing the 
name of John Shields, and mailed from Toronto, in which the 
writer offered Mr. Ireland a paying engagement to appear as a 
piper in a series of engagements to commence at Buffalo, Mr. 
Ireland at once proceeded to Buffalo, and his wife received no news 
from him until a week subsequently, when he wrote to her from 
Halifax, N.8., that Shields was a British detective, and that, having 
lured him across the Canadian frontier, he caused his arrest by 
police officers as a deserter from the British army. The letter from 
Ireland concluded with the statement that he was to be taken te 
England and tried for desertion. The victim of this reported out- 
rage deserted from the British army in 1876, subsequently came to 
New York, and was employed until recently as a letter-carrier in 
this city. As he has been an American citizen for five years, his 
retention will be only temporary, as whatever claim the British 
Government may have put forward to the perpetual allegiance of 
its subjects in the past, such a claim has been long allowed to fall 
into abeyance. The case has been submitted to Secretary Bayard, 
and it is not at all probable that he will permit such an invasion of 
the privileges of American citizenship to go unchallenged. 





FASHIONABLE people throughout the civilized world have gener- 
ally allowed Parisians to dictate the modes, at least so far as female 
dress is concerned. It is also very probable that Paris sets the 
fashion in manners and morals more often than could be wished. 
An illustration of this fact is furnished by ‘‘the morphine party,’’ 
which is rapidly becoming fashionable in Paris. Those invited by 
the hostess to such parties are known to be in the habit of relieving 
ennui or pain by subcutaneous injections of the narcotic named. 
Upon the assembling of the guests, the drug is injected by means of 
a little instrument, which is becoming so fashionable that it is now 
made by the jeweler, instead of by the surgical-instrument maker. 
The lady of the house and the guests, after all have submitted to 
the subcutaneous injection of morphine, arrange themselves in a 
circle and listen to a concerto of music in a distant room. They 
descrive their sensations, which are stated to be of a highly pleasur- 
able character, to each other, and after spending an hour in a 
condition of dreamy, untroubled ideal bliss, the votaries of narcot- 
ism languidly return to their homes. What renders this latest 
Parisian craze more dangerously liable to be imitated, is the fact 
that novices, who have been placed under the influence of the drug 
under the circumstances stated, have had their beauty and powers 
of fascination increased in a remarkable degree. It is, however, 
proper to warn those who would foolishly desire to increase their 
charms in this manner that such a desired effect does not long 
survive the habit, and that no drug proves more fatal to female 
beauty than any preparation of opium does if its use is continued 
for any length of time. 





Tu1s i: an iconoclastic age. The latest delusion to be dispelled 
is the idea that a Frenchman is, above all things, polite and chival- 
rous, especially towards the gentler sex. The five hundred stu- 
dents of the Latin Quarter, who hissed themselves hoarse against 
the plucky little American prima donna, Marie Van Zandt, the 
other night, at the Paris Opera Comique, may contentedly reflect 
that they have succeeded in destroying the last vestige of belief in 
the ancient fiction of French politeness. Into the merits of the 
quarrel we have no disposition to go. From the first accusation 
of intoxication against Van Zandt, some months ago, it has been 
apparent that a cabal existed determined to crush her. Her friends 
—and they are many—rallied to her support, and filled the theatre 
whenever she sang, and all Paris became divided into Van Zandt- 
ites and anti-Van Zandtites. But, with real true American grit, the 
little prima’ donna refuses to be crushed, and continues to show 
that she can sing better than any French singer now in Paris ; and 
perhaps it is national jealousy which has stimulated the opposition 
to her. The reports of the affair on last Thursday night (March 
26th) show it to have been in the highest degree disgraceful. A 
howling mob of rioters in the streets shouting ‘‘ Down with Car- 
valho ! Down with Van Zandt!” charged upon the theatre, but were 
repulsed by a force of police and armed guards. Inside the thea- 
tre, the polite Frenchmen were drowning the singer’s voice with 
hisses and whistles, but the cheers of friends rose above the noise 
of enemies. The stalls shouted defiance to the boxes, and the par- 
terre to the gallery. Through it all Van Zandt never broke down 
nor flinched, and her clear, pvre voice soared above the noise and 
confusion in the auditorium. She was repeatedly encored, and 
called before the curtain after every act, and at the close of the 
opera twice recalled. The Van Zandtites have gained the victory. 
Because Manager Carvalho had got into a personal quarrel over 
“Lakmé ” with the unscrupulous Paris paper Gi! Blas, that chival- 
raus example of French journaliam determined to hiss down the 


Mr. Thompson, who plotted rebe!- | prima donna. It is a casus belli, and Paris is—Paris 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press.— See Pace 111. 
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THE NEW DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS. 


HE five important diplomatic appointments just made by 
President Cleveland, and confirmed by the Senate, appear 
to be generally accepted as fresh proofs of the independence 
and good judgment of the new Executive. In the case of each of 
the new Ministers, it may be said, that the selection rests upon 
something more than a mere political basis. The five gentle- 
men, who are to represent the United States in as many import- 
ant positions abroad, have all substantial public records, indi- 
cating their special qualifications for the services assigned to 
them, and bearing no relation to work accomplished during 
the late political campaign. .Of four of them we supply 
sketches below. 


THE Hon. EDWARD J. PHELPS, 


Who succeeds Mr. James Russell Lowell as Minister to Great 
Britain, is about sixty-one years old. He is a son of the late 
Senator Phelps, of Vermont, and was educated at Middlebury 
College, in that State. He was appointed Second Comptroller 
of the Treasury by President Fillmore. He practiced law in 
New York several years, but in 1857 removed to Burlington, 
Vt. He has since become the greatest lawyer and finest orator 
in that State. He was elected President of the American Bar 
Association in 1881. In the same year he was elected Kent 
Professor of Law in Yale College, but he did not give up his 
practice. His lectures at Yale have been extremely popular 
with the students. In politics he was an old line Whig, and a 
pro-slavery and anti-War Democrat. He was nominated for 
Governor of Vermont in 1880, and defeated. It was stated 
at the time that he was put up on account of his popularity in 
order to decrease Farnham’s majority, not with any expecta- 
tion that he would be elected. Mr. Phelps has taken but little 
interest in politics. It is said that his English sympathies 
are strong, and that the English Mission would have been his 
in the event of Mr. Tilden’s election in 1876. Mr. Phelps’s 
home in Burlington is a marvel of taste and elegance, and in 
it he enjoys the choice society of the small coteries of wealthy 
and refined men in that city. His social accomplishments are 
said to be such as to qualify him for the difficult task of filling 
the place vacated by the brilliant and popular Mr. Lowell. 
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OHIO.— HON. GEORGE H. PENDLETON, U. 8. MINISTER TO GERMANY. 
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THe Hon. GEORGE H, PENDLETON, 


Who goes to Berlin to take the German Mission, in place of 
Mr. Kasson, is the well-known ex-Senator from Ohio, and Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency in 1864, He was born 
in Cincinnati in 1825. He inherited a taste for public life, al- 
though he made no move in that direction until he was thirty 
years old, His education was rounded off in 1844 by a trip to 
Europe, where he attended one of the German universities. 
On his return to this country, in 1846, he was married at Balti- 
more to Alice Key, daughter of Francis 8. Key, the author of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Mr. Pendleton served in the 
Ohio State Senate in 1854 and 1855. Since then he has alter- 
nated public service with his practice as a lawyer in about 
equal portions of time, having served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for eight years, ending with the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress ; and in the Senate for six years, ending at the beginning 
of the present month. He has been a constant Democrat. 
Winning distinction as an orator and favor as a representa- 
tive of conservative and loyal Democracy, Mr. Pendleton was 
nominated to the second place on the Presidential ticket with 
General McClellan in 1864. He made an unsuccessful race also 
for Governor of Ohio in 1869. His term in the Senate was dis- 
tinguished by his advocacy of Civil Service Reform. He was 
Chairman of the Senate Committee having that subject in 
hand, and introduced the Bill, in 1880, which became the pres- 
ent law in 1882. The championship of this reform cost him, 
however, his seat in the Senate, for it was used by his enemies, 
led by John R. McLean, of the Cincinnati Enquirer, as a cover 
for working off personal and factional revenges. In social as 
in political life Mr. Pendleton always stood high. His home 
on Walnut Hill, overlooking Cincinnati, and his Washington 
mansion, near Sixteenth Street Circle, have for years been the 
scenes of the best social gatherings of the two cities. His 
course in politics has been eminently well considered and 
dignified. 
THE Hon. RoBerT M. MCLANE 

Succeeds Mr. Morton, at Paris, as Minister to France. He isa 
native of Delaware, having been born in Wilmington, June 
28d, 1815. He was appointed a cadet at West Point by 
Andrew Jackson in 1833, and was graduated with credit in 





1837, receiving a commission as Second Lieutenant 
of Artillery. After serving in the army in Florida, 
and under General Scott in Georgia for some 
time, he was transferred to the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers. In January, 1841, he went 
to Europe with Captain Canfield for the purpose 
of examining the system of dykes and drainage in 
Italy and Holland, and on his return he was en- 
gaged in making military surveys until 1843, when 
he resigned his commission and began the prac- 
tice of law in Baltimore. He proved to be a suc- 
cessful attorney, and in a short time built up a 
large and lucrative practice. He was a stanch 
Democrat of the old style, and began at once to 
take a prominent part in the politics of Maryland. 
In the Presidential campaign of 1844 he took the 
stump for the Democratic candidate, and did 
such effective work, that the following year he was 
elected to the House of Delegates of Maryland. In 
1847 he was elected to Congress, and in 1849 was 
re-elected. In 1853 President Pierce appointed 
him Minister to China, but he requested to be 
recalled the following year on account of ill- 
health, and his request was granted. In 1859 
President Buchanan appointed him Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Republic of Mexico, and while 
acting in this capacity he negotiated a treaty with 
Mexico for the protection of the lives and property 
of citizens of the United States, Upon returning 
to Baltimore he again resumed his practice of the 
law, and took no active part in public affairs until 
1877, when he was elected a State Senator. The 
following year he was elected to Congress, and in 
1880 re-elected to the Forty-seventh Congress as a 
Democrat by a vote of 15,702 against 13,540 for his 
Republican opponent. Mr, McLane was a dele- 
gate to the National Convention which nominated 
Samuel J. Tilden for President, in 1876, and a 
Commissioner for Maryland at the last Paris Ex- 
position. In 1883 he was nominated by the Demo- 
crats for Governor of Maryland and elected by a 
good majority. His term as Governor began on 
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MARYLAND.— HON. ROBERT M. M‘LANE, U. 8S. MINISTER TO FRANCE. 
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NEW YORK.— HON. 8. 8. COX, U. & MINISTER TO TURKEY. 








January 1st, 1884, and would have been completed, had he con- 
tinued to serve, on January Ist, 1888. Governor McLane is 
a courtly old-school gentleman, of literary tastes, and proba- 
bly owes his appointment to Secretary Bayard. 


THE Hon. SAMUEL S. Cox, 
Who has been appointed Minister to Turkey, succeeds General 
Lew Wallace, to whom the post was accredited by President 
Garfield in 1881. Mr. Cox was born in Zanesville, Ohio, on 
September 30th, 1824. His father, Ezekiel Taylor Cox, was a 
leading Democrat of Ohio, who held several State offices. His 
grandfather, General James Cox, of Monmouth, N. J., fought 
in the Revolution, and later was a personal friend of Thomas 
Jefferson. The mother of 8, 8. Cox was a daughter of Samuel 
Sullivan, State Treasurer of Ohio in 1818. Mr. Cox was edu- 
cated at Ohio University, and was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1846. He studied law and practiced for two or three 
years, and then made an extended European tour. He pub- 
lished a book on his return, entitled ‘‘The Buckeye Abroad.” 
In 1853 he became owner and editor of the (Columbus) Ohio 
Statesman, then the Democratic organ of the State. In 1855 
he was offered by President Pierce the position of Secretary of 
Legation at London, which he declined ; but later he accepted 
a similar position et Lima, Peru. Returning home, in 1856, he 
was elected to Congress from his district, and was three times 
re-elected, serving throughout the whole of Buchanan’s and 
Lincoln’s Administrations. He was the Democratic nominee 
for Speaker of the House in 1863 against Schuyler Colfax. The 
various War measures received his support during his terms of 
service, In 1865 Mr. Cox published “ Eight Years in Congress,” 
and in that year he moved to New York city, whence he was 
elected to Congress in 1868, He traveled through England, 
France, Spain, and other parts of Southern Europe and North- 
ern Africa, the Winter following his election, and as a result 
of this'trip published ‘* A Search for Winter Sunbeams.” He 
was re-elected in 1870, and in 1872 he was nominated for Con- 
gressman-at-Large, but the entire State ticket was defeated. 
James Brooks died before Congress met, and Mr. Cox was 
elected to fill the vacancy. Since then he has been continu- 
ously re-elected. When, in 1876, Speaker Kerr was compelled 
by ill-health to give up the duties of his position, Mr. Cox was 














appointed Speaker pro tem. by the House, and served as such 
for four months, In 1877 he wrote his best known book, 
‘‘Why We Laugh,” an analytical description of American 
humor. In the Summer of 1882 Mr. Cox visited Sweden, Nor- 
way, Russia, Turkey and Greece. The volume describing this 
trip he called “ Arctic Sunbeams ; Or, From Broadway to the 
Bosphorus by way of the North Cape.” 

Mr. Cox is a vigorous debater and a ready, graceful speaker. 
He has always been a personal favorite in Congress, although 
his keen sense of the ludicrous and his vivacity of speech 
have tended to obscure his more substantial qualities. With 
his literary tastes and love of the picturesque, Mr. Cox will 
doubtless find his Oriental mission peculiarly congenial. 


THE OKLAHOMA BOOMERS. 


Ww: give, on pages 105 and 113, some further illustrations 

apropos of the proposed boomers’ invasion of Okla- 
homa. The camp at Arkansas city is just now a point of 
interest to the entire West, the popular sympathy being 
largely with the boomers, and this interest is not likely to 
abate so long as hope remains that the coveted Territory may 
be occupied. . Recent reports are to the effect that the Okla- 
homa country is being populated by would-be settlers and 
homesteaders in spite of the fact that General Hatch is hold- 
ing Couch’s colony in check on the Arkansas River ; and if 
the boomers continue to escape the eyes of the military 
authorities it will soon be necessary for troops to again eject 
them by force, as they will never leave without it. On the 
2ist instant a meeting of about 1,000 farmers, stockmen and 
colonists was held at the Arkansas city camp, and the proceed- 
ings showed clearly, that in the face of all the disheartening 
reports which had been spread abroad since the President's 
proclamation, the interest and enthusiasm of the colonists have 
not abated one iota. They are as earnest in their determina- 
tion some day to go to Oklahoma as they were before Gen- 
eral Hatch appeared on the scene with his troops. Among 
other pictures we give a portrait of Captain Couch, the de- 
termined leader of the colonists, 

We also give an illustration of General Hatch’s camp, with 
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sketches incident thereto. The United States 
troops are aeeeny os in a most favorable loca- 
tion on Chilocco Creek, in the Indian Territory, 
about six miles south of Arkansas city, and two 
from the Kansas line, on what is known as the 
Cherokee Strip. The command is composed of 
seven companies of the Ninth United States Cavalry 
(colored), in the immediate command of Major 
Benteen, a well-known Indian fighter, who was 
with Colonel Reno on that terrible day in June, 
1876, when General Custer and his troopers were 
slaughtered in the Black Hills by Sitting Bull's 
band. General Edward Hatch has personally as- 
sumed command of the troops engaged in keeping 
Captain Couch and his boomers out of Oklahoma, 
and has his headquarters at Arkansas city. For 
years General Hatch has been engaged in making 
treaties with and fighting Indians in Arizona, New 
Mexico and other portions of the West, and his 
military career has been one of continued success, 
Theodore H. Baughman, General Hatch’s chief 
scout, whose portrait we give, is a man well known 
all along the Western border, and on many occa- 
sions has shown his ability to cope successfully 
with the Indians in his own country. He was born 
in Ohio in 1845, and for thirty years has lived 
among the bustle and excitement of the frontier. 
As a specimen of his endurance, General Hatch 
relates that, duriug the Couch campaign in Janu- 
ary, Baughman carried dispatches from Stillwater, 
in the Oklahoma country, to Arkansas city, a dis- 
tance of 113 miles, in twelve hours, with the ther- 
mometer twenty-five degrees below zero, and a 
fearful blizzard raging all the time, and when no 
Indian could be induced to leave his tepee. 


THE SILENT WITNESS. 


CHAPTER XIV.— (CONTINUED, ) 


HE breakfast disposed of, Jessie, with an 
irrepressible whistle of relief, slipped dexter- 
ously out of her silk apron (‘‘ mustn’t spile 

it, you know, Mopsy,” she said, with derisive 
respect for that bit of ancient finery), jerked her 
brown straw hat from its peg, and with a boister- 
ous kiss for her mother, and a careless nod to 
their guest, bounded out of the room, In an 
incredibly short space of time, Billy’s equine nose 





and Jessie's curly head were thrust through the | 


open window—as she called out, apologetically : 
‘*T must, Mopsy, indeed, indeed, I must! Just 

one little gallop, up to the paddock and back— 

Billy's health needs it, and so do mine. I'll come 


back soon and stay in the stuffy old house readin’ | 


and cipherin’ all day, ef you just won't get mad, 
see ef I don’t !” and Billy and she took the tumble- 
down fence at one flying leap. It was evident 
horse and rider were on the best possible terms 
with each other, 

.“*Do you see that?” Mrs. Loring asked, turning 
with a face full of disgust and despair towards 
Gregory. ‘‘Could any one be made to believe 
that such a savage little creature came of respect- 
able, not to say cultivated, parentage? [ find it 
difficult to bear in mind myself.” 

**T do not, madam, in presence of her mother,” 
says Mr. Raymond, gallantly. ‘But, probably, 
that mother does not make sufficient allowance 
for the superabundant activity of robust youth 
and luxuriant spirits.” 

“Indeed, I try to. But can you not imagine the 
torture I, a poor, house-ridden invalid, confined 
almost to one spot, must endure when that willful 
child is careering over this barbarous country 
with no better attendance than a couple of negro 
grooms? I am feverishly anxious to send her 
away from here. All unconsciously you inflicted 
a keen disappointment on me last night, when 


I turned and found that Jessie really had in- | 


troduced a gentleman into my presence, my heart 
bounded with the confident hope that you had 
been sent for us. Do you wonder (with your 
limited, but insulting, experience of the country) 
at my feverish anxiety to get my daughter away 
from here?” 

‘Indeed, madam, I do not, and were I in a 
position to advise without presuming, I should 
seriously recommend sending the ‘Prairie Prin- 
cess’ to one of those liberal Northern institutions 
of learning, where the physical life is not sacri- 
ficed to the mental, but where, without clipping 
those soaring wings of hers, her material flights 
would be sobered by the dictates of reason and 
propriety.” 

‘* The happiest years of my life were spent in one 
of them. And it is my firm determination to send 
Jessie there—as soon——” She stopped suddenly 
and scanned the face of her guest earnestly. Then 








began to speak again, with an earnestness and ex- | 


citement out of all keeping with her previous 
languid feebleness : ‘‘ Mr. Raymond, I feel morally 
certain that, by some good chance, I have ex- 
tended the plain hospitality of my home to a man 
of honor. It is in your power to do me an in- 
estimable service, if you only will. There are 
times when I think it may befall me to die very, 
very suddenly, and the thought that I may do so, 
before the only human being upon whom I have 
any claim should come in answer to a summons 
already sent, serves to increase the terrible pus- 
sibility.” 

‘*Madam,” Gregory made earnest answer, ‘‘if 
there is any way that you can indicate by which I 
can return the immense obligations under which 
you and yours have already laid me, I beg you to 
command me fearlessly.” 

“Thank you. It is something very simple I am 
going to ask of you. Let me explain myself. Only 
one month ago, my husband, Captain Loring, died, 
and we buried him here in this land of magnifi- 
cent promises but meagre fulfillments. Year 
after year he promised me should be the last of 
our voluntary exile from our home on the Hudson. 
His father, becoming enamored of this State dur- 
ing our war with Mexico, had purchased lands 
here, and bequeathed them to his son, my hus- 
band, as the nucleus of an immense future for- 
tune. Subsequently, when financial distress came 
upon Captain Loring, too proud to ask assist- 
uace from his own friends, morbidly unwilling 





that my own family should see me living in differ- 
ent state from that of the luxury in which I had 
been reared, he suddenly remembered his Texas 
possessions, and, moving out here, he threw him- 
self vigorously into the odious cattle business. 
Year after year he would add to his hoard, and 


| 


year after year would promise me that the next | 


should find us on our way home. Jessie was a 
baby in the arms when we came here. 
fifteen. And here she has grown up, deprived 
altogether of any social, moral or intellectual 
privileges. With the success of every venture, 
grew the greed of greater gain, until death over- 
took my husband, and I, whose tenure of life 
seemed so much frailer than his, am left thus the 
sole guardian of that wild girl and of the hoarded 
wealth stored away in——” 

“Stop, madam !” Gregory said, with stern per- 
emptoriness ; ‘how do you know that you are not 
confiding your secret to the veriest scoundrel ?” 

‘‘How do I know it?” said Jessie’s mother, 
while a smile of fascinating sweetness played 
about her thin lips. “I cannot say how I know it. 
But that I am not, I feel altogether certain.” 

Then Gregory crossed over to the captain’s arm- 
chair, and lifting one of the small, white hands 
that lay serenely folded on the widow's lap, he 
raised it reverently to his lips, saying : 

‘* In the name of all that manhood holds sacred— 
mother, wife and child, honor and truth—I thank 
you for the sweet, womanly faith you have placed 
in me. A faith which, by the help of God, you 
shall never repent.” 

“I am quite sure I shall not. I feel as if you 
had been sent by Providence to———” 

‘*No, no!” he interrupted her, nervously, ‘‘do 
not tell me any more, until I make you better 
acquainted with the man in whom you are con- 
fiding so generously.” 


She is now 


, 





a —_* nani _ 


Rising from his chair, he paced the full length | 


of the apartment several times before he spoke 


again, but when he did, it was with a straight- | 


forward, manly honesty that went far towards 
confirming Mrs. Loring in her good opinion of 
him. The resolution to give her a partial con- 
fidence, on his part, came to him as he took the 
circuit of the room, glancing with unseeming eyes 
at the decrepit arm-chairs, touching with an un- 
conscious touch the sere and yellow wax orna- 
ments, measuring, with unreflecting precision, the 
big crimson octagons in the carpet, where the 
faded blue forget-me-nots lay forgotten. Thus, 
having mechanically worked off the surplus agita- 
tion, that threatened to escape him in stammering 
and confused statements, he came back to his 
chair quite calm, and entered upon his recital 
without giving himself time to lose courage : 

‘Before you repose your confidence in me, 
Mrs. Loring, let me tell you that I stand before 
you under an assumed name. Totally unac- 
quainted in the Southern country, without busi- 
ness, and (since yesterday) without a cent in the 
world! Having told my story, I shall throw my- 
self upon that womanly mercy that must abound 
in your gentle heart, only stipulating that not 
even to your daughter will you repeat my story.” 

‘Does your story deal with crime ?” his hostess 
asked, the gentle courtesy of her manner not 
untempered with judicial severity. 


“ Hugh Gorham " 
eager look coming into her lovely eyes, 


‘* Hugh Gorham, one of the first lawyers of our | 


city.” 

‘*Ts he a friend of yours ?” 

‘The nearest I have on earth.” 

‘‘Then I am your friend, too. Stay!” she said, 
very quietly ; but the faded cashmere scarf rose and 


| 
| 


fellin tumultuous fashion over her heaving bosom. | 


‘*Stay !” she said, once more, holding out }or 
hand to ratify the command ; and as Maurice took 
it in his own, he felt it tremble like a frightened 
bird, and the eyes into which he looked while 
uttering his earnest thanks were dim with tears : 

‘*Is it possible,” he said, trying by an assumed 
lightness of voice and manner to dispel her evident 
agitation, ‘‘that my friend’s friends extend from 
pole to pole? And that the only ray of good for- 
tune that has shown upon me in my exile has 
lighted me to one of them ?” 

“The nearest I had on earth,” she said, dreamily, 
answering him almost in his own words. 

‘*Then,” said Maurice, “ with that link between 
us, I am willing and ready to be a recipient of that 
confidence you were about to place in me, and to 
render you every service in my power.” 

“Not now,” said Mrs. Loring ; ‘‘you will be 
with me for some time ; for I know by bitter ex- 
perience that to receive a written answer to a 
written communication, in these wilds, is more 
apt to be a question of months than of days, Iam 
tired. I cannot talk any more this morning. Go 
find Jessie for me, please.” 

Maurice saw the pain in her face and heard its 
echo in her voice. This sending him after Jessie 
was only a pretext to be alone. 

‘One question—pardon me—I must ask, Is 
Hugh Gorham the person you have already written 
a summons to?” 

‘*No, It is a Colonel Ethan Haversham. 
go!” 

And Maurice went, revolving in his mind cer- 
tain sage reflections on the strange freaks fate 
sometimes plays with us, 


CHAPTER XV.--PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


N those by-gone days of which I write, the postal 
arrangements in the neighborhood into which 
Maurice Raymond’s ill-luck had thrown him were 
primitive to that degree that, when one’s letters 
left one’s hands, it was a matter of equal surprise 
and self-congratulation if they were ever acknow- 
ledged as received. : 

Whosoever chanced first to be in need of “ pro- 
juce” (as produce was felicitously rendered) from 
‘¢Miller’s Store ” advertised his needs by making 
the circuit of the neighborhood, taking all sorts 
of commissions, with the placidity of habitude, 
and gathered together any chance epistles that 
might be on hand for “other parts.” 

Dick Thurman chanced to be the local express- 
man on the occasion in question, and he never lost 
an opportunity of impressing Mrs. Loring afresh 
with the display of briskness, energy and business 


capacity that should (if they did not) recommend | again, while Maurice read this letter : 
; : 


| him as a desirable son-in-law (depending, with 


‘Crime? in the abstract, yes ; immediately ? in | 


my Own person. no : 

“It was scarcely necessary, then, to stipulate 
that my daughter should be kept in ignorance 
of it.” 

Gregory bowed his head, and was silent. This 
cold dignity, this severe voice was a new and not 
an encouraging pkase of his hostess’s character. 
Women can, with slight cause for change, be at 
one moment the most merciful, at the next the 
most merciless, of judges. Was he about to ex- 
perience one of these tropical revulsions? But 
with his new-born awe of Jessie’s mother came, 


hand-in-hand, an accession of deferential respect. | , , 
| mortification was for the depths of her own pro- 


She was in the right, and he manfully acknowl- 
edged it. 

“Let me hear what you have to tell me,” she 
said, rather impatiently, interrupting him. 

‘‘Tam a New Yorker,” Gregory Kendall stated, 


wrong-doing ? undoubtedly.” | 


| tion and keen mortification. 


“‘of good family, and, until recently, of good | 


repute. I am unjustly (I have but my unsupported 
word to give you) suspected of the murder of a 
man who was once my best friend. I did not do 
it; but such was the excitement attending the 
affair that, by legal advice, I assumed a name and 
expatriated myself. 

“Originally, Rio Janeiro was my destination, 
but Iwas persuaded by a shipmate to alter my 
plans and cast in my lot with him. We were trav- 
eling towards the mining districts (coming this 
route in compliance with his wishes to see his 
relatives, somewhere here in Texas), when we met 
the Regulators. When they were about to seize 
us yesterday, he represented to me that my purse 
and satchel would be safer in his keeping, as he, 
knowing the country, could hide and rejoin me 
after the departure of the Regulators, With a 
simplicity that to-day fills me with surprise and 
disgust, I gave them to him. This morning finds 
me absolutely destitute. I now ask you if, know- 
ing the whole unvarnished truth concerning me, 
you wili allow me the shelter of your roof until I 
can write to a Mr. Hugh Gorham, in the City of 
New York, for funds to carry me forward ? 

“Your daughter, of course, is your first con- 
sideration in hfe. You hinted, just now, that I 
might be of inestimable service to you. If-the fact 
of being a suspected man does not rob me of all 


some test that may afford me an opportunity to 
prove to you that you have not sheltered a villain. 
If the service you require at my hands is personal 
to yourself, I will perform it with the respectful 
devotion of a son ; if it is for your young daugh- 


| ter’s benefit, bearing in mind my own baby girl, 


and her probable future need, I will do unto 
your child as I would have others do unto mine.” 

Mrs. Loring had started convulsively as he 
mentioned the lawyer’s name 








| dubbed him. 
favor in your eyes, I implore you to put me to | 


conceited security, on a certain sort of coarse 
good looks, which the broad-shouldered young 
Regulator undoubtedly possessed, for bringing 
Jessie down”), he was there, bright and early, with 
his smart wagon and team to ‘“‘ take orders,” as he 
announced it. 

A very disagreeable light came into Dick’s bold 
black eyes, when, swaggering into Mrs. Loring’s 
presence, he found Maurice Raymond still there, 
looking very much at home, busy writing a letter 
at the window, and (worse and worse) Jessie 
standing close beside him, watching the swiftly- 
traveling pen with a mixture of delighted admira- 
The admiration was 
for her new friend’s marvelous dexterity ; the 


found ignorance. 

Maurice Raymond had, all unknown to himself, 
opened a window in that benignted young soul. 
And there was a light—at least a glimmer of light. 

After leaving their victim in Jessie’s keeping, 
on a certain memorable evening, now some weeks 
gone, the Regulators (Dick among their number) 
had seen no occasion for general muster or expe- 
ditions of any sort, involving private or public 


| weal, and thus it had come about that in the cle~> 


attention to his bucolic avocations, the war .ke 
Dick had kept pretty close at home, never once 
doubting that a night’s shelter and an early break- 
fast, with supplemental directions for his further 
guidance on his way, had completed the sum of 
attentions bestowed upon Maurice by the Prairie 
Princess (much to the disgust of himself, the most 
loyal subject of that regal lassie). 

‘‘Humph! you here yet?” he said, in rude re- 
sentfulness of that fact and clumsy acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Raymond’s courteous salutation. 

‘‘ We hope to retain Mr. Raymond as our guest 
for some while yet,” Mrs. Loring interposed, 
coldly ; while Jessie threw so much menace into 
her flashing eyes that a man must needs have been 
very much more obtuse than Dick Thurman was 
not to herve comprehended two facts. Firstly, that 
Maurice was high in favor with the widow and her 
daughter : secondly, that, unless he was ready to 
risk every chance of like favor for himself, he 
must keep a civil tongue in his head concerning 
the “tame cat,” as he viciously, but silently, 
“*T presume you are on your way 
to Miller’s Store,” Mrs. Loring said, presently, 
thawing a little. 

“Yes, ’um, I am bound that way. An’ thinkin’ 
you or (Dick seemed to find a new difficulty in 
bringing out the familiar “‘ Jess” that he had 
bestowed upon his pretty neighbor ever since she 
had been a toddling wee thing—was the “ tame 
cat” responsible for that, too?) or—Miss Jess— 
he! he! might happen to want somethin’ did for 
you, somethin’ fetched out for you, I just stopped 
by to signify that I were yours to command, truly 


Now | 


she repeated, a wondering | D. Thurman,” with a bow and a grin at his own 


facetiousness. 

Mrs. Loring would ‘‘thank him to inquire for 
letters for her Jessie ; would ** thank him not to 
make a goose of himself (this in allusion to poor 
Dick's violent straining after good manners). Mr. 
Raymond would ‘thank him to mail the letter 
his entrance had found him busy with”: and he 
hastily sealed and addressed his letter to, ‘* Hugh 
Gorham, Esq., —— Street, New York.” 

With a surly grunt that might mean assent, dis- 
sent, or anything else, according to the hearer’s 
fancy, the Regulator pocketed the letter, and, 
smothcring the almost over-mastering temptation 
to say something insolent about a ‘ feller’s hang- 
ing round wimmen’s apron strings an’ a-eatin’ of 
a lone widder’s substance,” started once more on 
his way to Miller’s Store, conscious that of the 
three commissions he left the house charged with 
Jessie’s involved the greatest difficulties. ‘How 
could a feller help ‘ makin’ a goose of hisself,’ with 
such a pair of eyes as hern a-lookin’ him through 
an’ through ?” Dick would like to know. Then he 
fell to pondering what it was that had seemed to 
place Jessie ail of a sudden at such a great, great 
distance from him, while at the same time impress- 
ing him with a yet keener sense of her beauty, her 
brightness, and her charming desirability in every 
particular. 

**Tt’s the cat’s doin’s, cuss him !” Dick savagely 
concluded ; and, wreaking his vengeance on the 
only thing within his re-ch that belonged to the 
cat, he took the letter addressed to Mr. Gorham 
from his pocket, and appeased his wrath somewhat 
by scattering it in bits as small as snowflakes over 
the side of his wagon. ‘There! Ill see him in 
the middle of next week ’fore I'll turn errind boy 
for him, durn him !” and with a savage cut at his 
horses, into which he threw as much energy as if 
their poor unoffending hides had covered a whole 
tribe of ‘tame cats,” Mr. Thurman clattered along 
without a single qualm of conscience at the be- 
trayal of his trust. 

But he proved a better carrier-dove on the 
homeward route, for at dark he came swaggering 
once more into the widow’s presence, and, placing 
a letter in her hand, seated himself with the air of 
having earned his welcome this time. 

With a hasty apology, Mrs. Loring opened it 
immediately. And Maurice saw her thin white 
hand tremble, and her face turn paler than ever, 
But she said nothing, till Dick (who was terribly 
loquacious, and terribly unwilling to leave the 
light of Jessie’s presence so soon again) was forced 
by a sense of decency to take himself home. 

“hen, as if utterly unable to stand any further 
strain upon her feelings, she hastily extended the 


| letter to Maurice, sobbing out : 


“Oh, such a disappointment! such a disap- 
pointment! What is to become of me and my 
poor child?” 

Not knowing at all what it all meant, Jessie had 


' sprung forward at the first signs of agitation on 





that dear face, and folding her arms in a quaintly 
protecting fashion about her mother’s shoulders, 
drew her head down and kissed her over and over 


‘* MapameE — Your letter to my brother, Colonel 
Ethan Haversham, haviug reached its destination 
during his absence, I have read it (as my orders are 
touching all his letters), and finding from its tenor 
that delay in action may prove disastrous to your 
interests, would advise you to make application 
elsewhere, as Colonel Haversham is spending the 
Summer North for his health, and may probably 
not be at home for a munth or two yet. 

** Regretting the disappointment that circum- 
stances have compelled me to inflict upon you, I 
am, etc., etc., (Signed) Eunice HAVERSHAM.”’ 


Maurice sat silent for a long time after reading 
this note, reflecting upon its contents and wisking, 
very earnestly, that when he did speak his words 
should convey some substantial comfort to this 
lonely and sore-tried woman. 

Presently he turned to Jessie, and with that 
grave smile that had gained such a mastery over 
her wayward heart, he said: 

‘Miss Jessie, will you be angered or indignant, 
or think for a moment that I am trying to usurp 
your place as comforter, if I were to tell you that 
I should like it very much if you would let me 
have your mamma all to myself for — say an 
hour ?” 

“Do you want me to go, too, Mopsy ?” she 
asked, before committing herself to consent. 

**T do, my daughter.” 

“Then, here goes!” and with a farewell kiss 
she unclasped her arms, and was soon heard in 
the upper story as busy as a bee all about no- 
thing. 

‘*May I ask, Mrs. Loring,” said Maurice, going 
right to the point, ‘‘if the time has not now come 
for your delayed confidence? It is evident that 
you can look for no present help from this Colonel 
Haversham. In case I should receive a reply to 
the letter I have dispatched to Mr.Gorham in a 
reasonably punctual time, I should hate, above all 
things, to loave you in your present condition of 
anxious uncertainty. Let us try if, between us, 
you and I cannot display sufficient business talent 
to settle the money face of this matter without 
foreign aid, and then, if I might have the pleas- 
ure of seeing you and your daughter comfortably 
located in New Orleans, you could then await the 
coming of your unknown friend with ease and 
security. May I ask if he is a relative?” 

“‘No—not even an acquaintance. But when my 
husband found that he was dying, he drew me 
down to him and said, in a most impressive way, 
‘Send for Ethan Haversham—remember, Ethan, 
not Ephraim ; he will settle wp things for you, 
and deal rightly by you and your child.’ And 
when I sobbed out that I might forget the name, 
he wrote, oh! in such poor, trembling letters : 
‘Colonel Ethan Haversham, Toplands Parish, 
Louisiana.’ And when I sobbed out again : ‘Sup- 
pose he should refuse to come?’ such a strange 
smile passed over his dying face, and the last 
words he ever spoke were : ‘Refuse to come? He 
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will not—he cannot—he dare not!’ That is all 
I know about Colonel Ethan Haversham. And I 
wrote to him; with what result, you know.” 

‘Then he will come. The Summer is nearly 
over : 

**And so is my hfe.” 

The words came so calmly from the widow's lips 
that Maurice glanced at her, ready to reproach 
her for levity. 

**Can you not see,” she said, with a bitterness 
of impatience, *‘ that I am weaker, fainter, feebler 
with almost every hour? I think this agony of 
suspense has proven almost fatal to me. 
every day that I have known‘there was even a 





tered that a sleepless night and the wildest palpi- 
tations of this poor heart, which I firmly believe 
is diseased, is the consequence. I tell you, my 
new friend, that if I do not leave this place within 
the next three weeks I will never leave it.” 

Silence fell between them, for Maurice could 
think of no comfort just then. 

‘Let me tell you of an investment that your 
loquacious friend Dick suggested to me in the 


most unintentional manner,” he said, presently, | 


violently wrenching the conversation into a new 


groove, ‘‘one which I think, if I were the owner | 


of all the ready cash that feeble little body keeps 
guard over day and night, I should go about 
making immediately Did yon hear Mr. Thur- 
man dilating upon the advantages of investing in 
real estate in the City of San Francisco? [I really 
believe that the Regulator is more than a match 
for us both in practical matters, and I think his 
hints were really meant for you. I do not believe, 
Mrs. Loring, that you could do better than to 
remove at once to New Orleans, place your funds 
in bank, yourself under a good physician, and 
your daughter at a good school, then, if upon in- 
quiry you see cause to adopt my further sugges- 
tion, it is this: send an accredited agent to San 
Francisco, and invest largely in city property. 
Your profits will be immense, and your daughter's 
future secure. As for your land here, even these 
savages cannot run away with it. Your title to it 
is good. Your stock interests may suffer to a cer- 
tain degree, but that is scarcely to be taken into 
consideration, when I firmly believe that it is no- 
thing but the nervous anxiety attendant upon the 
guardianship of those bags of gold that has re- 
duced you to your present physical condition. 
Once let me see the captain’s arm-chair, the cap- 
tain’s widow and the captain’s daughter in safety, 
and I shall not think so poorly of the Regulators 
after all. For they will have placed me in a posi- 
tion to do some little good in my dreary exile.” 

* And what are your own plans?” 

“T have none. God knows, yet, where I will 
go next, or how turn my next honest penny. But 
you have not said, yet, what you think of my 
plans for you?” 

‘Think of them? You have opened the door 
of escape for me! Can you doubt my readiness 
to pass through it? It has my full approbation 
in every particular. Oh, to think—to think of 
turning my eves once more towards the world 
where men live and read and think, and are not 
mere feeding, drinking, sleeping brutes! And, 
perhaps—who knows ?—I may, before I close these 
faded eyes, may see—you did not mention my 
name in the letter you wrote this morning ?” she 
turned her eyes in a sort of affright upon Maurice, 
abruptly breaking her sentence off. 

“‘T most certainly did. I told Gorham that I 
had found an asylum with a most noble lady, one 
Mrs. Loring.” 

A faint smile curled Mrs, Loring’s lips—a smile 
of relief apparently—for she said, with a sigh: 

‘‘Ah! Well, there is no harm done by that. I 
do not think Mr. Hugh Gorham ever heard of 
Mrs. Captain Loring. Now, my dear friend, 
please say good-night, and to-morrow we can talk 
over our glorious plans more calmly. For, do you 
know”— she paused, placed her hand upon her 
side, and a spasm of pain passed over her delicate 
features ; she gasped, and went on—‘‘do you 
know, I mean that you shall be my accredited 
agent to ’Frisco, as poor Dick calls it.”’ 

When Maurice left her that night he was more 
than ever puzzled to know what association there 
was with Hugh Gorham’s name that should so 
violently shake the feeble frame of his hostess, 

(To be continued.) 


GARDEN CITY, L.I1.—THE CATHEDRAL. 
OF THE INCARNATION. 


Tt informal opening of the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation at Garden City, the gift of the 
late A. T. Stewart’s estate to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Diocese of Long Island, will occur on the 9th 
instant (Easter Thursday). This informal open- 
ing, which will consist merely of the ordinary 
veliviows service of the day, should be carefully 
distinguished from the formal consecration of the 
cathedral. The latter ceremony cannot be held 
until the title to the propert have been con- 
veyed in perpetual trust by the estate to the cathe- 
dral corporation, of which the | a 4 of Long 
Island is ex — the head. Before the corpora- 
tion will be able to receive the conveyance, certain 
action must be taken by the diocese in Convention 
assembled. The Diocesan Convention will occur 
on May 19th, and it is expected that shortly 
after that date, either towards the end of May or, 
at the latest, early in June, the cathedral will be 
formally consecra 

Garden City is a charming little village on the 
plain of Hempstead, a mile and a half from the 
sumewhat ancient town of the same name. It was 
laid out by Mr. Stewart, who purchased the ten 
thousand acres of the Hempstead Plain, and laid 
the foundations of the cathedral. This was to be 
his monument, and he intended that after his 
death his remains should repose in the marble 
crypt. The desecration of the vault in St. Mark’s 
churchyard, New York, defeated this object ; al- 
though the belief is prevalent that the body was 
finally recovered and now rests in the rich mauso- 
leum prepared for its reception. ssarden City, it 
appears, is to be a veritable cathefral town, or, at 


MA 


On | 


: | ture, and the lofty arches meeting there at an 
chance for a reply, my nerves have been so shat- | : 7 2 








least, a a cally Episcopal community. Al! the 
land and the dwellings te it are pn Ale by the 
Stewart estate, Education is under the super- 
vision of the Bishop, Dean and Chapter of the 
Diocese of Long Island. 

The cathedral, with its tall and graceful spire, is 
a conspicuous object in the landscape, as seen from 
any part of Hempstead Plain. Its shell is of Belle- 
ville brown-stone, and general architectural style 
ornate Gothic. Exteriorly it is so intricate in out- 
line as almost to obscure its true form. Over sixty 
pinnacles rise from its walls, in truly Gothic 
elaboration of detail, and the stately spire rises 
206 feet above the foundation stones. The cathe- 
dral is cruciform, the intersection of nave and | 
transept being nearly in the centre of the struc- 


| 


imposing height. Scores of different marbles 
form the floors and walls, and all are either glit- 
tering with polish or carved into exquisite or 
grotesque forms. The light streams in through 
seventy stained-glass windows. Thirteen of these 
windows, around the chancel, contain glowing 
colored pictures of Christ and his twelve disciples, | 
The organ is quintuple, or, rather, there are five | 
organs in the cathedral, all of which are parts of 
one harmonious whole, and can be played upon at 
a single keyboard. 

_ The bishop’s palace adjoins the cathedral. It 
18 & spacious mansion, containing some thirty | 


| rooms, well provided with stables and outbuild- | 





ings. The church “plant” also includes St. 
Paul's and St. Mary’s Cathedral Schools, for boys 
and girls. Our sketches present various pictur- 
esque aspects of the village, the cathedral, the 
episcopal residence, etc. 


THE CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL. 


HE ninth annual Children’s Carnivai and 
Easter Ball will be held this year on Easter 
Monday evening, April 6th, in the assembly and 
reception-rooms of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
This entertainment was first organized by Mrs. 
Egbert Guernsey, who still presides over its for- 
tunes, and has become one of the most eagerly an- 
ticipated and cnjoyable events of the season Up 
to this year it has always been held in the 
Academy of Music ; but entertainments, like busi- 
ness, feel the force of the up-town movement, and 
it has accordingly been now transferred to the 
beautiful foyer of the new Opera House. 

Professor Marwig, the well-known teacher of 
dancing, who was for many years royal ballet- 
master at Copenhagen, has always had charge of 
the entertainment, and, under his direction and 
management, over one hundred children, as in 
former years, are now practicing varied and 
beautiful allegorical and historical dances, to be 
performed upon the eventful evening. The foyer 
will bring the spectators nearer to the juvenile 
dancers, which is in many ways a great advantage. 
The rehearsals are nearly as attractive as the en- 
tertainment itself, and the scene presented every 
afternoon in the foyer, where they are held, is pic- 
turesque indeed. Little boys and girls, arrayed in 
dainty costumes, move through the dances in the 
most skillful and graceful manner, and the tout 
ensemble is a charming one. A ball for adults will 
follow the carnival, and wind up the evening most 
pleasantly. 

Probably the most attractive of the dances will | 
be the Mexican, which will be led by little Miss | 
Gloria Cespedes, a beautiful girl of thirteen, the 
daughter of the late General Cespedes, the Cuban 
patriot, whose memory is so greatly revered by his 
countrymen and by lovers of patriotism the world 
over. Miss Cespedes has remarkable beauty of 
face and form, exquisite dark eyes, shaded by the 
longest of lashes, and a grace of movement rarely | 
found even among the proverbially graceful women | 
of a Southern clime. She is exceedingly well edu- | 
cated, speaks three languages equally well, is 
already an accomplished musician, and bids fair 
to be one of the greatest belles and beauties of | 
her time. 

Tickets for the carnival may be had of Mrs. 
Egbert Guernsey, No. 526 Fifth Avenue, or at 
Pond’s Music Store. 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tue British AFGHAN BounpARy CoMMISSION. 


The tension between Russia and England over 
the Afghan frontier question bas so increased dar- 
ing the past week, that rumors of impending war 
are again rife. Russian troops are moving towards 
the frontier from the Caucasus, while in India 
preparations god to be under way for concen- 
trating a British army on the southern borders of 
Afghanistan. In London, the Cabinet met to con- 
sider dispatches from Earl Dufferin forwarding 
the demand of the Ameer of Afghanistan for an 
immediate war grant, and rumors that the Ameer 
had received overtures from Russia offering favor- 
able terms for an alliance. The Cabinet decided 
to intrust Earl Dufferin with plenary power to 
arrange terms with the Ameer, It was also re- 
solved to demand of Russia that she begin forth- 
with the work of delimitating the Afghan frontier 
in accordance with the understanding under 
which Sir Peter Lumsden and the British survey- 
ing party have passed so many months in the 
Ameer’s dominions. The Winter camp of this ex- 
pedition, at Bala Murghab, is shown in our illus- 
tration. There is a large mud fort here, around 
which the Murghab River flows, while in the dis- 
tance rises a range of high hills called the Tir- 
bund-i- Turkestan. The encampment consists 

artly of Turkoman tents, called by the Russians 

nibitha, which are peculiar in construction, The 
lower part is formed of a series of cross pieces 
of wood, fixed together, so that, like the action of 
a pair of scissors, at each crossing they can be ex- 
tended or contracted at pleasure, according to the 
diameter required. This part, with the framework 
of the door, is first put up, and held together with 
belts made of wool, The crown of the tent has a 
circular piece of wood pierced witb holes ; into 
these holes are placed the ends of one or two lon 

ieces of stick, and then the crown is erected, an 
hela there by tying the lower end of the sticks to 
the top of the circular framework. Having fixed the 
crown with one or two of the sticks, sticks are then 

laced all round the tent, to support the roof. 
When this is done, the whole is covered with thick 
felts, which are strapped on with belts and ropes. 
A small piece of felt forms a hood to cover the 
crown ; this can be moved by a rope, 80 a8 to 
make an opening on any side desired to let out 
the smoke or let in light. The advantage of the | 
kibitka is the absence of the central pole, with 
a greater protection from cold than in a canvas 
tent, and a fire can be mace in it with safety. We 
also give a portrait of General Komaroff, the 
Russian Governor - general of the trans-Caspian 
Provinces. 








Tue City oF Herat. 


Herat, the present bone of contention between 
England and Russia, is comparatively small for a 
— of such paramount importance, containing 

arely 50,000 inhabitants. It is situated in a slight 


| depression on the summit of a rocky ridge 2,650 


feet high, forming one of the westernmost spurs 
of the great Safeid Koh (White Mountains) range, 
which runs across Northern Afghanistan from 
west to east. 


It is surrounded by a wall which, | 


measured from the base of the earthen mound | 


on which it stands, attains a height of seventy-five 
feet, which is considerably exceeded by several of 
the 150 towers that strengthen it. But these de- 
fenses, though seemingly formidable, are now, 
like those of most Afghan fortresses, fast crumb- 
ling to decay from long neglect. The citadel, like 
that of Cairo, stands on a steep rock in the centre 
of the town. There are four bazaars, which lie 
just within the four principal gates. The place 
has considerable trade with Persia, India, Turkes- 
tan, and Western China, the chief local products 
being saffron, asafetida, saddlery, caps, cloaks, 


shoes, carpets, sables, and dressed sheepskins, | : “ "5 
° , - * | production o odo in Loudon, on the 
| The name of the town is said to be derived from production of “Theodora,” in Lon ' 


the Heri-‘‘ Rud,” or river, which flows along the 
southern base of the ridge upon which Herat 
stands, 

THE Wak IN THE SouDAN. 


On his return from his celebrated reconnoissance 
of Khartoum on January 28th, Sir Charles Wilson’s 
steamers were wrecked by the fire of the rebel 
batteries, and he was compelled to land his party 
on the small islet of Mernat. From this situation 
they were relieved on the following day by Lord 
Charles Beresford, with his steamer manned by 
the British sailors, who went up from Gubat, 
bravely encountered a heavy fire of the enemy 
from the river-banks, and brought the steamers 
safely to the British camp. These incidents were 
among the most adventurous and remarkable of 
the late campaign. We give a picture cf the 
Island of Mernat. 


THe Date Harvest ON THE NILE. 

Our illustration gives a typical scene in Egyptian 
life. It is harvest-time among the date-trees, and 
troops of peasants come forth from the villages to 
gather in the fruit under the direction of the 
Mudir’s overseer. The branches of dates have to 
be taken from the palms by a man or woman, who 
climbs up the stem and cuts them off with a small 
reaping-hook. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tue biggest gun yet, now in process of con- 
struction at the Woolwich Arsenal, will weigh 110 
tons without its carriage, 200 tons when mounted, 
and will have a bore of 16 inches. It is to be 
a breechloader, 43 feet 8 inches long, with a 
diameter of 51g feet at the breech and of 28 
inches at the muzzle. 


AN ocean steamer recently took out to New 
Zealand freight of a rather unusual kind—a con- 
signment of *‘bumble bees.” At present clover 
does not ‘‘ seed” in that country, though it grows 
readily, because there are no bumble bees to fer- 
tilize the flowers. The importer hopes that the 
bumble bees will save him £5,000 a year in clover 
seed. 

THERE are some very curious plants in the Island 
of Madagascar. The sensitive plant, growing in 








abundance about 100 miles south of Tamatave, is | 


a conspicuous object, with its delicate flowers re- 
sembling tufts of Pek threads, and its highly 
sensitive leaves and leaf-stalks. When touched 
the leaves immediately fold themselves up, 
then the leaf-stalk falls, almost hiding ihe Te 
under the branches of the plant. 


and 


An ingenious contrivance, which will effectually 
protect the soldiers in the Soudan from the rays of 
the burning sun, is being made at the Japanese vil- 
lage in London by order of the Government. It is 
in the form of an umbrella, made of light bamboo 
and paper, and will be fastened to the shoulders, 
The weight will be scarcely felt, and the wearer 
will thus enjoy all the comforts of a large umbrella 
without experiencing the inconvenience of holding 
it up, and his hands will be left entirely free to 
carry his rifle or other articles, 








DEATH-ROLL OF THE WFEK. 


Marcu 20TH—In Malden, Mass., Lientenant- 
commander Thomas Wade, United States Navy, 
retired, aged 66 years. March 21st—In New York, 
Amati Dubreuil, stage-manager of Italian opera 

rformances for the past thirty-two years, aged 

5 years ; in Neufchatel, Switzerland, Charles E. 
Dubois, an American painter, aged 38 years; 
in England, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, 
Bishop of Lincoln, aged 77 years. March 22d— 
In Springfield, Ill., State Senator Frank M. 
Bridges, aged 51 years; in Indianapolis, Ind., 
William W. Browning, Democratic Representative 
in the State Legislature from Brown County ; in 
New York, Kate Girard, the well-known actress ; 
in New Britain, Conn., Cornelius B. Erwin, Presi- 
dent of the Russell & Erwin reread 
pany, aged 74 years; in Cooperstown, N. Y., 
Charlotte Cooper, daughter of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, aged 68 years; in New York, Richard E. 
Stiliwell, an old merchant and business man, 
aged 69 years ; in New York, Dr. Henry Balser, a 
well-known German physician, aged 72 years ; in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Joseph C. Snively, aged 49 
years ; in Louisville, Ky., Dr. David Griffith, a 
prominent citizen of that place. March 23d—In 
Eerstaeh, Ga., the Rev. William Harris, Treasurer 
of the College of New Jersey, aged 51 years ; in 
Memphis, Tcenn., Jacob Thompson, Secretary of 
the Interior under President Buchanan, aged 
75 years; in Washington, D. C., Edward PD. Clark, 
of Mississippi, recently appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior Department, aged 40 years. 
March 24th—In Brooklyn, N. Y., John I. Stephens, 
Secretary of the Staten Island Railway Company, 
aged 80 years ; in New York, Thomas A. Cummins, 
a retired merchant, aged 72 years; in Boston, 
Mass., ‘‘ Joe” Goss, the well-known pugilist, aged 
49 years; in Rahway, N.J., ex-Mayor John C. 
Coddington, aged 67 years ; in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Francis Perot, malt manufacturer, aged 89 years ; 
in Utica, N. Y., General James McQuade, aged 56 
years. March 25th—In Louisville, Ky., Professor 
Otto Scheuler, musician and composer. March 
26th—In Chicago, Ill., General Anson Stager, aged 
60 years; in New York, Mrs. Morgan, widow of ex- 
Governor Edwin D. Morgan, aged 74 years ; in 
Jacksonville, Fla., William O. Mills, of Flatbush, 
L. I., aged 72 years. March 27th—In New York, 
Samuel Wetmore, well known in mercantile and 
social circles, aged 72 years ; in Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Dr. Thomas Earl, aged 81 years; in Prague, Bo- 
hemia, Cardinal Von Schwarzenberg, Archbishop 
of Prague, aged 75 years. 


aves | 





| tions now so common. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


A Buu, providing for compulsory education in 
Ireland, has passed its first reading in the House 
of Commons. 


THERE is a Catholic convent for colored women 
in Baltimore, containing thirty-two professed 
nuns, two novices and one postulant. 


ORANGE -RAISING in California has not been 
successful this year, prices having fallen as low as 
thirty-five cents a box in some instances, 


More than 300,000 copies have been sold of the 
card photographs which represent the Princess of 
Wales carrying one of her little girls pick-a-back. 


Tue largest locomotive ever built has just been 
finished by the Baldwin Company in Philadelphia, 
and will be sent to Brazil next week. Its weight 
is 224,000 pounds. 


Saran BERNHARDT and her creditors are making 
a strong effort to reverse the interdict against the 


ground of its immorality. 


Reports of deer and other wild animals having 
been driven in from the woods to farms and even 
villages, in Central and Northern New York, by 
the intensely cold weather and hunger, have been 
received nearly every day during the prevalence 
of the recent March blizzard. 


ALcoHOLic intemperance is stated to be increas- 
ing to an alarming extent among the women of 
Australia. In discussing the matter at a meeting 
of the Melbourne Medical Society, the physicians 
present concurred in attributing the trouble to 
close confinement, anxiety, and the fatigue arising 
from overwork. 


THE latest London fashion in charity is the 
giving of breakfasts to unemployed workingmen. 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild last week provided 
a substantial breakfast for a thousand persons in 
the Middle Southwark slums on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, just opposite the city. The Princess 
Louise and Mrs, Gladstone assisted, 


A pispatcn from Pittsburg states that an order 
has been received by a firm there for several thou- 
sand tons of heavy armor-plating for the Russian 
Government. Another firm has received orders 
for the immediate construction of thirty armored 
gunboats, of 500 tons each, for the English Gov- 
ernment. Chicago is filling immense orders for 
canned beef for the English armies. 


Tue parish of Cameron is in the southwest cor- 
ner of the State, and sparsely settled by farmers, 
graziers and lumbermen. It is a model com- 
munity. There is no place in the parish where 
liquor is sold, and there are few of the people who 
use it in any shape. The result is that the parish 
jail has become an incumbrance, is falling into 
decay for want of use; and has lately been utilized 
as a corn-crib, 


Tue American trade with England in dressed 
and canned meats has grown enormously within a 
few years, in spite of the opposition of Australia, 
and one firm is now sending 5,000,000 pounds of 
canned beef to England, as its third contract with 
the British Government. The trade is now seri- 
ously threatened by the formation of a great com- 
pany in England that will draw its supply from 
the interior of Russia, and kill and ship the 
meat at Liban, on the Baltic. 


Tue Supreme Court last week rendered a de- 
cision in certain suits involving the constitution- 
ality of the provisions of the Edmunds Act regu- 
lating the suffrage in Utah. It affirms as “ beyond 
controversy” the constitutionality of these pro- 
visions, as to which he had not supposed chere 
had ever been any serious question. The cases 
also involved questions as to the mode of adminis- 
tering the Act, and especiaily the enforcement of 
a particular form of oath on the subject of bigamy 
or polygamy, and this was condemned. 


Tue design of the Bartholdi Pedestal has been 
materially altered from that shown in the illustra- 
It was found that the 
height was too great for a symmetrical work, and 
it has been reduced by about twenty-four feet. A 
balcony has been added to the upper part of the 

sdestal, and considerable ornamental work also. 

he height of the pedestal will be about ninety 
feet, res the total height of the entire structure, 
statue and all, about 305 feet. The new design is 
by Richard M. Hunt, and has the approval of M. 
Bartholdi. 


A spEcIAL agent of the Czar of Russia has been 
visiting San Francisco, and is now on his way to 
Alaska, upon a mission connected with the rela- 
tions between the Alaska Commercial Company 
and the Russian Government. It appears that in 
1870 the fur monopoly, not content with the 8 
sions held under contract with the United me | 
secured a twenty years’ lease of the Behring an 
other islands from Russia. A strong opposition 
party has sprung up in St. Petersburg against re- 
newing the lease which grants the company the 
right to kill 40,000 seals per annum, and the Czar 
has appointed a Commissioner to investigate the 
matter. 


Tue Knickerbocker Trust Company has recently 
been designated by the “ye? urt of the State 
of New York, as a legal depository for the funds 
controlled by the courts and county treasurers 
throughout the State. In making the appoint- 
ment, the judges ay in very complimentary 
terms: ‘‘ That the said Trust Company by the in- 
vestment of its capital, by the excellent manage- 
ment which prevails in the various de ents 
of the company, and by the conservatism which 
characterizes all its acts, is entitled to be, and 
should be made by this Court, a deposit bank 
within the meaning and under the provisions of 
Rule 98 of the General Rules of Practice.” 


THERE is a plain, little red church in Albany in 
which the Quakers have worshiped for more than 
half a century. Formerly the edifice was filled 
every Sabbath by a prim, quiet congregation, who 
gathered from the surrounding country. Of late 
years the membership has gradually deca 
until now there is no pastor ; but at eleven o’c 
on Sundays the door is unlocked, and seven or 
eight persons enter and take seats. No word is 
spoken usually, and after an hour’s quiet medita- 
tion the oldest one present will arise and stretch 
out his hand to the one sitting nearest him. 
Hands are shaken all around and the congregation 
departs to repeat the same thing the next Sunday. 
If the spirit moves any one to pray or speak he 
does so. Four times a year a general méeting is 
held, and then twenty or twenty-five persone 
gather, and once or twice a year a er at 
tends, And this is the life of the church, 
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A SONG IN ABSENCE. 
EAR love, whom once I did not know, 
As watchful o’er my weal and fearless, 
I let you into exile go, 
And nightly now my hot tears flow 
For priceless loyalty and peerless. 


What jewels do we treat as dross 
Before the years make clear our vision? 
Ah' love felt only in thy loss, 
Bright crown displaced by heavy cross, 
Joy turned to gall and deep derision ! 


I wonder if my love be dead, 
And weary longing follows wonder; 
My heart will burst with tears unshed, 
By eyes from which all joy has fled— 
All hope, through anguish, rent asunder. 


Come back to where I sit and wait; 

The lamp to show the way is lighted ; 
No bolt or bar holds door or gate ; 
Ah! let him come to me, kind Fate, 

‘or leave me now bereft, benighted. 
Joun MORAN. 





INIS. 
By Ayniz J. Durre.e. 


Cuapter I. 


= E is a nice fellow!” says Lady Clifton to 
|] three or four London men who are guth- 
ered about her chair; ‘‘and with his 
money he will be a favorite in society. But he 
shows that the world is new to him; Te is too 
literal, straightforward ; and in love oue may ve 
sure he would be distressingly energetic.” 
‘*What could you expect from his rearing?’ 
rejoins Mansfield, screwing bis glass into his eye, 
the better to contemplate the artistic poise of her 
ladyship’s blonde head. ‘‘ He is little better than 
a Highland savage. To be sure, he’s all there in 
point of education and that; they’ve had a host 
of masters and tutors for him at Glenmarra | 
Castle. But, then, old Lady Glenmarra always put | 
her foot down when there was any talk of Standish 
going into the world. He is the last of five sons— 
t’other four all died abroad : they are a devil-may- 
care, happy-go-lucky set, those Glenmarras, until 
their wills are crossed. The consequences of Lady 
Glenmarra’s pet nervousness about losing sight 
of her ‘last and only’ are that before this trip 


nowhere visible. 


It is the evening of Easter Sunday. 


its white splendor. 


flowers mingles with the lingering scent of in- 


ise, because, for to-day, the thorns are lily-hidden. 
Below the chancel-rails are hung in great floral 
ropes the roses of Annunciation. Despite those 
one and-twenty years spent by Glenmarra in the 
wild life of the Scottish noble, his nature yet holds 
sufficient sensibility to be impressed by the scene 
and the moment. 

While he stands listening to the music, suddenly, 
in the midst of that soft religious light, at the far 
end, he sees a black figure, half-kneeling, half- 
crouching on the steps under the Christ-head. 
At first he fancies it must be a nun, doing some 
secret act of penance or devotion. Then, as if 
to dissipate this erroneous impression, the form 
rises, and he perceives that, sable as are its vest- 
ments, they are not those of a nun. 


by only the mildest of idle curiosity. Now, as the 
strange woman turns, and her face is thus fetched 
in his line of vision, he starts violently, and invol- 
untarily bends forward. 

How more than beautiful is the dark, colorless 
countenance of this person standing beneath the 
Easter flowers! yet how inappropriate to her sur- 
roundings its hard, fixed lines—the tempest of 
despair that has swept it. 

With a desperate gesture she stoops and buries 
her shaken face amid the blood-red roses, For a 
moment it is thus eclipsed ; then she straightens 
herself and turns to the lilies ; she does not touch 
them, though her arms reach beseechingly up to 
them, and her trembling hands spread over the 
snowy, sacred petals. Gradually she sinks down 
upon the floor and crouches beneath them ; while 
Standish, looking spell-bound at that weird, white 
face, sees the lips move in a prayer, or a maledic- 
tion ; its expression making either possible. 

Minutes pass; still she kneels there, her wide, 
dark eyes fixed upon the fleckless lilies, a great 





Standish’s foot has never been ‘off his native 
heath.’ He is first-class for a hunter, sailor, or | 
soldier ; but as a society man—well, one never can 
tell.” And Mansfield ends his harangue with an 
expressive shrug. 

Lady Clifton throughout it has been gazing 
rather intently at a young fellow at the far end | 
of her drawing-room, and who, stationed before | 
a full suit of ancient armor, is inferestedly exam- | 
ining it and the cluster of Damascus swords ar- 
ranged behind it upon the wall. His splendid | 
figure is instinct with a vigorous life, at total vari- 
ance with that of the little idly-admiring cluster 
who have been discussing him. His face—the 
face of a man barely yet one-and-twenty—con- 
tains strong character, is sunny and careless in his | 
handsome youth, but holds the possibility of great 
passion, determination, and it might be even evil, 
once his nature was roused. To his blasé, world- 
surfeited companions, he makes an altogether 
pleasant study in his eager enjoyment of this, his 
first sup of the cup which they have drained. 
Yet in his evident appreciation of this new world 
for which he has left the deep forests, the rugged 
mountains and the stormy seas of Scotland, he 
never loses a certain independent and self-suffi- 
cient identity that goes well with his stalwart 
young manhood, As already stated, Lady Clifton 
is intently reading Standish Glenmarra. Mans- 
field, in turn, who has but become aware of this 
minute inspection upon the part of his lady com- 
panion, is staring broadly at her ladyship; this 
time without the aid of his glass. His glance 
seems to hold something more than a mere desire 
to study Grecian contour and classic poises. After 
a moment of this acute regard, a scowl breaks 
over his visage. 

At this moment Standish—Mansfield’s friend and 
guest—abandons the armory into which his hos- | 
tess’s capricious taste has briefly converted her | 
tear drawing-room, and joining the others, virtually 
{informs them that an engagement compels him to 
tear himself away. 

**So sorry !’ says Clara Clifton, her irreproach- 
able manner losing a trifle of its pretty languor for | 
which she is noted ; it may also be set down as an | 
equally noticeable circumstance that her ladyship | 
sits erect in her chair, her figure slightly bent 
forward towards the stalwart young Highlander. 
‘“*We shall expect you without fail at lunch to- 
morrow. And I will save room for you and Lord | 
Mansfield in my box in the evening.” { 

| 





But Lord Mansfield, looking extremely sulky, 
declines to be propitiated, and Standish goes, 

Novel as is the life he is now leading, young 
Glenmarra still misses the long tramps across the 
moors and highlands that constituted no small 
portion vi his Scottish existence. Now, as he leaves 
the mansion, this want elects that he shall appease 
his restlessness by a long walk through the city ; 
it is a poor mak:2shift, but the best he can do. 

So he sallies forth and walks on and on with that | 
free, swinging stride, until he approaches the | 
suburbs of London. He has been deep in thought, 
and now for the first time perceives the distance 
he has come, and that the lamps are beginning to 
show faintly yellow in the early dusk. He is di- 
rectly beside a little church, from whose interior 
comes the sound of an organ. It is not one of 
the large cathedrals, into which he has once or 
twice strolled by Lady Clifton’s side. It is a small 
but picturesque chapel, belonging evidently to the 
middle classes. 

Being of an investigating turn of mind, and 
greatly given to making discoveries in his solitary 
rambles, Standisi enters the church. What a 
pretty and desirable church it is! The sexton is 








| should say, by the look of that crowd coming— 


yearning in her face, which may be for a peace, 
or a happiness, or an innocence for ever dead. 

So moved is he by the spectacle that he advances 
a step; his foot strikes against a bench. In the 
silence the organ has ceased—the sound is mag- 
nified. The kneeling woman starts hurriedly to 
her feet and glances affrightedly around. Stan- 
dish hastily withdraws behind a column, wishing 
to spare her the knowledge of having been ob- 
served, 

Gathering up a small box, she flies down the 
long aisle, with the speed of a startled doe. 

The young fellow’s entranced eyes follow her ; 
how tall and voluptuous is her figure! how grace- 
ful her movement! But, upon the box she carries, 
his glance rests in hostility. From some cause, he 
tells himself, he has conceived an absurd an- 
tagonism for that commonplace receptacle. Half 
off his balance as he is by the stranger’s beauty, 
it arouses an odd sensation in his breast. As she 
vanishes from the church, Standish, without 
pausing to analyze his intention, starts out after 
her. 

“My God! that woman is in some great trouble, 
I must help her !” he says. 

And, with this sole purpose, he quickens his 
steps, overtakes her, and makes known his desire. 

For a moment, somewhat startled by so unusual 
a proceeding, his companion stares coldly at our 
unconventional Scotchman. But she is a woman 
evidently used to the world—half a decade, at 
least, his better in years—and the surprised 
aggressiveness vanishes from her countenance, in 
“which now appears an expression of that suffer- 
ing, lost look he perceived in it under the Easter- 
lilies. She pol'tely and gently refuses his proffer, 
though she has read aright the disinterestedness 
that stamps his countenance. 

“But you must!” he urges, eagerly, and with 
somewhat of that despotic, but generous will, 
that disposes of matters and people at Glenmarra. 
** At least, let me walk with you as far as you go. 
There are some rather rough people about here, I 


the men, and part of the women, are tipsy. Take 
my arm!” 

So irresistible is his commanding manner, the 
woman, with some evidence of bewilderment 
obeys, being careful, however, to change the box 
to her left hand, which is farthest from him. 

‘“*Where do you live?” he resumes, after the 
noisy crowd is safely passed. 

**About two squares from here, as we turn 
down this street, if you please,” still with the pas- 
sive air of one whose wits are wool-gathering. 

Only two squares! Glenmarra finds himself 
madly wishing it were two dozen squares—ay, 
two hundred—so profound is this infatuation that 
has seized him for the lovely and mysterious 
creature leaning upon his arm. In a few 
moments the goal is reached—a cheap lodging- 
house—the style of which he, with his paucity 
of London knowledge, never dreamed existed. 

Frowningly, he runs his eye over the gloomy, 
almost disreputable - looking building, the men 
and women passing in and out of the open door. 
But he can do nothing ; here she lives, and here 
she must be left. 

“T amcoming to see you in the morning,” 
he says, as calmly as though he were not com- 
mitting an unheard-of imprudence. ‘You are in 
trouble. I desire—intend—to help you.” 

At this she shrinks away from him a little. 

‘‘No—no!” she says, quickly, almost inco- 
herently. ‘‘You cannot help me—I need no help! 


You mnst not come !” 


It is between the hours of ser- | 
vices, and the place seems quite deserted, save for 
the organist, who is practicing somewhere above. | 
Standish 
stands back in the gloom of the door and lets his 
eyes rest appreciatively upon the upper end, with 
There is a soft semi-light 
about the altar ; the candles burn with a subdued 
lustre ; the fragrance of the great banks of Easter 


cense upon the still air, Above the altar the Christ- 
head shows with a sweeter, more supporting prom- | 


Until this moment Standish has been actuated” 


‘Do you doubt me—fear that I may not be 
| trusted ?” 

‘“*No—o! It is only——" 

‘‘Then I shall be here,” he interrupts, calmly. 
‘*By what name shall I inquire for you?” 

Again she succumbs to his masterful manner. 

‘*Inis Jackson,” she says, submissively, and for 
the first time glances fully, lingeringly into his 
face. As she notes its handsome youth, its earn- 
| est determination, her large, dark eyes grow wist- 
| ful—one might even say, remorseful. Then, turn- 
ing abruptly, she goes in the house, carrying the 
box carefully. 


| CHAPTER It. 


( \LENMARRA sleeps little that night ; but, 
¥ sleeping or waking, he is haunted by the 
vision of the woman crouching on the altar-steps, 
| under the flower-crowned Christ-head, 
As early as is consistent with his ideas of de- 
| corum, he seeks out the cheap lodging-house. In 
| one of its shabby rooms he finds her. She is even 
| more beautiful by daylight than at night; and 
| even with her beauty blends a strangely mingled 
| shade of sadness and defiance ; there is also a cer- 
| tain hunted look in her mournful eyes that ap- 
peals forcibly to Standish’s inexperienced hear‘. 
It is a barren room, in which is totally lacking 
every evidence of woman’s work or amusement. 
A map less the slave of his passions than Glen- 
marra in the last twenty-four hours has de- 
veloped to be, might have marveled how this 
woman subsisted. Glenmarra knew nothing save 
that, amidst all her evident poverty, she was the 
one woman for him ! 

Upon a stand stood the box that had so un- 
pleasantly impressed him the previous night. 

There was no concealment, no instincts of di- 
plomacy about Standish in this affair. A woman 
with duller perceptive powers than one instinct- 
ively felt this woman to be, would have readily 
perceived the tenderness he had conceived for her. 

Perhaps, had his first knowledge of her been at- 
tended by different circumstances, he would not 
have so utterly abandoned himself to this senti- 
mental weakness. Indeed, he was not a man given 
by nature to such pursuits. But the sight of that 
solitary kneeling figure in the church, that suf- 
fering, pallid face, with its prayer for better 
things, uplifted to those white symbols of the 
Resurrection, had imbued him with an unassail- 
able confidence in her. In that moment, the soul 
of Inis, bruised, weary, darkened, seemed laid 
at the feet of Christ, yearning for that other 
resurrection which, through God’s mercy, might 
| revive onee again for her those possibilities of 
| doing right that now Fate had swept away from 
her life. The lines of trouble, and even fear, in 
Inis’s face darkly hinted of a wretched past. 
What, then, must have been her thoughts and 
sentiments as this ardent, fearless, but most reck- 
less young lover sat by her side during the morn- 
ing? Standish was never silent, and mostly his 
talk dealt with Glenmarra and his mother. With 
all the chivalry of his nature, he placed her in 
possession of every fact connected with him and 
his, 
| And Inis—what could she do but sit mute and 
| humble and grateful, listening? A seal was on 
her lips—he knew it—but he told himself that he 
trusted her; and, as the days went on, and in 
spite of her protests, he came again, and yet 
again, the knowledge grew with him that her past 
was a mystery. 

Though, with passionate ecstacy, he saw that he 
was growing to be of some value to her, she yet 
sedulously held him aloof. A ghastly phantom 
seemed standing between them. 

And now, nights after he had left, Inis had 
taken to throwing herself upon her hard bed, and 
groveling in very anguish of spirit ; for what was 
this strange, sweet presence stealing into her 
worn and weary spirit ? 

‘* Better had he never come, better, far better !”’ 
she cried, wildly, as the door closed upon him one 
night, and she was left alone in her dreary abode. 
‘* Why did I enter that wretched church? Why 
| did I give way to that mad desire to kneel before 
an altar once again, as in those other days?” she 
broke forth with a dramatic gesture of mingled 
scorn and despair. ‘‘ Altars are no longer for me 
—save, indeed, the altar of sacrifice !” 

“‘Inis,” he said to her, one day, ‘‘I cannot but 
see that you are very poor. Will you let me help 
you ?” 

‘In what way ?” 

‘Let me get you some good position. I am 
sure you are fitted for a lady’s companion.” 

“T am well educated, if you mean that,” she 
made tremulous reply. 

‘Then it is settled. I will speak to a friend of 
mine, Lady Clifton ; if she does not need you her- 
self, she will find some one who does.” 

The face of Iris worked convulsively for a 
moment. 

‘*T cannot—I dare not,” she said, involuntarily, 
and in such fright that any one but he must have 
dcubted her. 

He bent over her with undiminished tenderness ; 
for the first time he questioned her as to her past. 

‘* What is it, Inis? What fear or shadow is this 
haunting you? Tell me, and I will fight it—drive 
it away.” 

‘“*You cannot,” she said, despairingly, for the 
first time admitting her secret ; ‘Iam doomed ; 
and I am even worse than I have known myself 
to be in accepting your friendship. Lord Glen- 
marra, as you value your honor, happiness, life, 
keep away from me !” 

She spoke with unprecedented vehemence, and 
even let her two small hands fall upon his cheek, 
as though to ward him off. 

‘*Impossible,” he said; ‘for weal or woe, my 
fate is cast with yours. This conversation has 
merely precipitated the end. Inis, will you be my 
wife ?” 
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back as though wishing to get away from tempta- 
tion. 

‘You must not—you do not know——” she 
muttered, shaking with conflicting emotions. 

He took her hands and looked steadily down 
into her gloomy eyes. 

“‘I know that there is some great mystery in 
your life, but that does not matter to me,” said 
this mad youth. “I trust you utterly ; with your 
past I have nothing to do—the past is yours ; but 
let your future be mine, and I will make you for- 
get that other time. Keep your secret, but be my 
wife, for God's sake !” 

In the impetuosity of his heedless passion, what 
cared he for the past, or for this strange, impal- 
pable fear that set upon her life? Had she foes? 
—was she in danger? Then the more need had 
she of becoming his wife, that he might defend 
her ever with his great love! 

Trembling under the force of this great tempta- 
tion, she stood and stared at him with shrinking, 
frightened eyes. How precious this proffered 
heaven of peace and love and security was to her, 
no one can ever realize save a soul that has been 
hunted and tempted and driven to sin, as her’s 
had been! 

Why not—oh, God ! why not—-cccept them? her 
soul was crying. 

Suddenly she turned roughly away from him. 

‘*Will you not be warned?” she said, ‘TI tell 
you, all my life love and I have been strangers, I 
would curse no man by becoming his wife! Take 
that as » warning and leave me alone.” 

‘Answer me one question,” he said. ‘‘ You are, 
I believe—or fancy yourself to be—menaced with 
a great danger. Would marriage increase this 
danger—make matters worse for you? Do not 
answer, lightly,” he continued, with a tremble in 
his young voice. ‘More than my life depends 
upon your words.” 

She paused and thought deeply, her straight, 
dark brows drawn together, a hard, inscrutable 
look in her face that he had never seen before. 

‘*No.” she said, slowly. ‘I cannot see that my 
position would be the worse for marriage. But 
you—ah ! Standish, my darling,” she cried out, in 
a sudden burst of passion—“it must not be! I 
will not wrong you—curse you—by letting you tie 
yourself to me !” 

A great light had come into the young fellow’s 
face ; he put out his arms and folded her passion- 
ately to his heart, and, though she struggled des- 
perately, he would not let her go. 

And holding her thus, his heedless and head- 
strong will settled the great question of their 
lives. She was to be his wife! All her terrified 
protests, her wild rebellion, no more shook his de- 
termination than if she had kept silence ; and at 
last her worn and weary heart had succumbed to 
this passionate young tyrant—at least to a certain 
extent. 

‘Wait out the year. I will give you eight months 
wherein to come to reason and save yourself. 
I shall tell you then, as I most solemnly tell you 
now, Iam fit to be no man’s wife, much less yours ; 
but if you insist—if you come to me next Easter 
morning and again ask me—I—TI'll say Yes. And 
God forgive me !” 





CHAPTER III. 


| igri meet of the prejudices of the world— 
totally lacking in diplomacy—the enraptured 
Standish goes straight to Lady Clifton, whom he 
makes his confidant—perhaps a worse he could 
not have selected. 
Her ladyship listens intently, an odd little angry 
glance in her azure eyes. 
“It is quite altogether extraordinary,” she 
murmurs, but in a tone that she has never before 
used to Standish Glenmarra, ‘ Being so very un- 
conventional, I fear I must decline to have any- 
thing to do with the affair, much as I would like 
to gratify you, Lord Glenmarra, to take a strange 
woman in my house—especially as my companion 
—and one whom you admit is connected with a 
mystery, is not to be thought of.” 
Standish’s honest face falls. Though no one can 
deny that Lady Clifton is in the right of it, this 
infatuated young man is yet struck with amaze 
and indignation that any human being can doubt 
his Inis. 
‘‘Why, the woman may be a dynamiter !” says 
Lady Clifton, with a small laugh. 
“T did not know you could talk such folly,” ex- 
claims Standish, scornfully. 
‘Well, at least,” she says, growing serious, 
“she may be a felon, Pardon me, but honest 
women rarely have any necessity of concealment.’’ 
The spirit of all the Glenmarra chieftains seems 
to flash in Standish’s eyes, as he quickly get: to 
his feet. 
‘*T would answer for her honor with my life,’ 
he says, passionately ; ‘‘and I have asked no more 
of you than I would have asked of my mother, only 
that I fear that she will require persuasion to give 
her consent to my marriage with Inis. However, 
I will take Inis to Glenmarra—it is her place—her 
home, whether or not my mother becomes her 
friend. And I will stay by her side.” 
The lady’s brows draw together in a quick, 
brief frown ; she starts forward towards her com. 
panion, then seems to remember herself and sinks 
down in her chair. 
Standish has had plenty of opportunities of 
perceiving Lady Clifton’s preferences for him, 
but he has not seen ; neither is he aware that the 
astute fashionable world has had keener perceptive 
faculties in this matter than he, and that it is well 
understood that the young lady would not object 
to becoming Lady Glenmarra. 
Perhaps at this present moment she herself is 
thinking of this fact : certain it is, her eyes show 
an unrest and vexation new to them. 
“Tam not quite prepared to lose him yet,” she 
says, later in the evening. to her mother, the 
dowager. ‘He is quite a new and interesting 








It is his turn to recoil. 


A smothered cry broke from her—she shrank 


study. If I had refused to take the woman he 
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would have cleared out with her to Scotland, and | from its long death, had stepped forth into a | as she rocks to and fro in her misery. ‘I thought 


that would have been an end to him, so far as we 
in London are concerned. As it is, in the pro- 
bationary eight months he may come to his 
reason !" and as the young widow concludes in 
almost Inis’s identical words, her mother looks 
at her shrewdly and lifts her brows. 

‘Tt is a foolish business,” she says, “‘and I wash 
my hands of it. But perhaps in the eight months 
that the woman is with us you may be able to find 
out something against her which will show young 
Glenmarra the impossibility of marrying her.” 

Lady Clifton had not at all times madt so agree- 
able the situation of her dependent parent as to 
prevent that personage from enjoying this sly lit- 
tle fling at her daughter’s real motive, to which 
she believed she had penetrated. 

So Lady Cliften reconsiders the matter, and 
finally graciously assents to Standish’s plan. And 
as Inis has impressed upon Standish her desire 





for secrecy concerning the understanding between | 
them for the present, her ladyship is also sworn | 


to silence, which vow she readily takes. 

Inis comes. Like a shadow she moves about the 
great house. A shadow is on her pale, wondrous 
face, and another lurks in the depths of her dark 
eyes with their gloomy mysteries. At first she has 
a way of looking fearfully over her shoulder, if a 
step is heard. At first the personal valuables and 
plate of the house are assiduously kept under lock 
and key ; but as time wears on and the woman’s 
identity impresses itself upon her associates, the 
rigor of this precaution gradually abates. 

Whatever Inis be, she is no common malefactor, 
if a malefactor she be. 

And Standish—to him the day passes as a dream. 
Who spoke of Time as a cure for his mad infatu- 
ation? Every hour but forges more tightly the 
links that bind him to his delicious bondage. 

Timid and shrinking and silent, Inis goes her 
way. Even to Standish she says little; yet she 
listens eagerly to the sound of his voice as he 
talks to her of Glenmarra, her future home, and 
portrays the blissful dream in which their lives 
are to pass. And at such times a rest and peace 
creeps into her tired eyes, which, however, a mis- 
erable, haunting memory quickly banishes in his 
absence. 

Manstield, until the advent of Standish, Lady 





Clifton’s most favored suitor, and who is also in | 


the Scotchman’s confidence—Mansfield at once 
proves himself to be no friend to Inis. Her lady- 
ship’s penchant for Glenmarra has imbued him 
with an angry resentment for that gentleman, 
which also extends to the woman of his love. 

Besides this, Mansfield is singularly impressed 
by Inis. ‘‘I have seen her before,” he says to Lady 
Clifton, one evening, as the silent, sad-eyed woman 
passes the drawing-room door ; ‘“‘ but where under 
heaven I cannot say. Yet I have a disagreeable 
impression of the meeting. Ill lay ten to one 
that poor beggar, Glenmarra, will find himself in 
trouble through her yet.” 

Lady Clara’s eyes grew unpleasantly eager. 
“Try to think, Clarence,” she says. ‘‘ Where 
have you seen this woman? I am positive that, 
with all her soft, quiet ways, she is an adventu- 
ress. It is abominable that Glenmarra should 
become her victim.” 

‘*How can I tell? In my time I have knocked 
about pretty much all over the world. But I have 
seen her somewhere,” declares Mansfield. 

Slowly the Winter passes, and Lady Clifton’s 
secret hope does not seem destined to be crowned 
with fruition. To Inis and Standish the months 
pass uneventfully. The evening before Easter 
Sunday Mansfield visits the Clifton Hotel. He is 
met by Clara, who is in an unprecedented state of 
excitement. Is this the languid, high-bred woman 
of fashion, who seizes his arm and drags him to a 
spot under the blazing chandelier ? 

“‘T have found out who she is ; I have discov- 
ered her secret,” she says, triumphantly. ‘‘ Look !” 
she holds up a small photograph for his inspec- 
tion. He obeys, then falls back a step or two. 

‘‘ By Jove !” he exclaims, in something like con- 
sternation, and stares blankly at his compamon. 
Then he rallies ; it is to his interest that Gteu- 
marra shall marry Inis. ‘Oh, come, there must, 
be some mistake ; it is impossible, you know, that 
she can be the same woman,” he says, like one 
very much at sea, 

Lady Clifton lifts her cold, triumphant eyes to 
his- disturbed face. 

‘‘ It is truth !” she says, incisively. 

* * * * * * 

Early next morning Standish seeks his beloved. 
At last this weary siege of waiting is past ; at last 
she is to become his—his very own—to cherish and 
worship through all the time that God shall spare 
her to him. As he stands in the small parlor that 
has been appropriated to their use, a shower of 
ecstasy sweeps through all his goodly young 
frame. 

But Inis is absent. She has not expected him so 
soon, and, with a heart whose weary burden is 
lightened by a trifle, has risen early and betaken 
herself to the little church where first they met. 

At last, and for the first time, she has tried to 
put the past from her ; at last she begins to 
accept as a possibility the great peace and happi- 
ness and blessing that Standish has striven to 
fetch into her darkened life ; at last she tells 
herself that reformation and atonement may 
not be impossible even to her. 

Glenmarra stands alone in the room so closely 
associated with his love. Hitherto, it has been a 
gloomy chamber. owing all its lightness to the 
radiance of his great love ; now a change has come 
over it. Around the walls hang ropes of crimson 
and white flowers. Over the door is a great cluster 
of snowy lilies. Into the dreary chamber has crept 
the spirit of the season ; white peace reigns along 
with the spirit of another resurrection than that 
Resurrection of long ago. It is as if the stone had 
been rolled aside from the sepulchre of Inis’s dead 
hopes and perished youih, and her soul, revived 








new life. 

Standish is keenly susceptible to this new ele- 
ment brooding over the place ; and his sublime 
faith and great tenderness deepen for the woman 
whom he has stooped to uplift to his level. 

And then, suddenly, his dreamy peace and 
ecstasy are rudely broken in upon. The door 
opens, and Lady Clifton and Mansfield enter ; the 
former rather pale, but determined ; the latter 
looking extremely guilty and uncomfortable. 

And this is the strange story they tell, or that 
Lady Clara tells : 

“Some few years ago the gentleman — Mans- 
field—was going from America to Ireland. On 
the steamer was a woman, who, upon her arrival, 
was arrested as a conspirator in a late dynamite 
explosion in New York city, and also as an agent 
for transmitting dynamite from one country to 
the other. However, from some cause, the charge 
was not proven, and she escaped ; the officials 
previously photographing her as a precaution for 
the future. Mansfield had been deeply interested 
in this individual, owing to her youth and beauty ; 
had secured through a friend a copy of the photo- 
graph, which he had kept for some time, and 
which he finally gave to Lady Clara as a curiosity. 

* This woman was Inis Jackson. They were both 
positive of the identity; their suspicions were 
confirmed by the officers from Scotland Yard, 
tu whom Lady Clifton had stated the case. Last 
night they came into her ladyship’s household, 
saw Inis, and also recognized her. The discovery 
was more important than Lady Clara had at first 
deemed, in that she was the woman for whom the 
police had been vainly searching for months, as 
the individual who had placed the shell that had 
caused the great explosion that had so agitated 
England a little over a year ago, and which re- 
sulted in such a heavy loss of life. And one officer 
had followed Inis to church, and another is now 
in waiting outside in the hall, that there can 
be no possibility of her escape.” 

Standish laughs at this wild story. The faith 
and the love-light in his steady eyes know no 
diminution. It never strikes him, despite the 
mystery that clothes Inis, that this wretched thing 
can be true, 

And when they tell him that she is even now 
believed to have dynamite in her possession, his 
laugh grows more scornful, his eyes more stead- 
fast. 

‘You mean the small box she carries with 
her?” he says. ‘‘ Well, and is there enough in 
that to blow up England? But you are mad. That 
box contains simply a few valuables saved from 
her earlier days. She will be here in a few 
minutes ; she has left word with a servant that 
she has gone to church, I will prove her innocence 
when she comes, and drive the lie down your 
throats.” As he ceases, for the first time a tinge 
of the desperate wrath consuming him vibrates in 
his voice. 

And at this moment Inis comes under the 
fiower-hung portals, and into their midst, a new, 
soft lustre in her beautiful face. and in her hands 
a bunch of lilies. Last year she would not touch 
them ; to-day her hands grasp them lovingly, as if 
she were holding the hand of a long-lost friend. 
But as she sees the grim-faced little group stand- 
ing beneath her simple Easter trappings, the color 
drains from her very lips, and her fingers clinch 
tightly over the lily-stems. 

At that moment a figure that has glided in be- 
hind her advances to her side and lays a hand 
heavily upon one shaking sboulder. It is a keen- 
eyed official from Scotland Yard. His words are 
few, but balefully significant : 

“You are the woman !” 

Eagerly Standish joins her, and, protesting his 
disbelief, assuring her of his unchangeable love, 
tells her what she has already divined. 

“Tt is an accursed fabrication or a preposterous 
mistake,” he concludes, and there is a bold, pro- 
tective ring in his voice that even she has never 
heard before. ‘ And when the case is proven, I 
will deal with these people. First of all, let us 
settle the question of the box ; go and fetch it, 
Inis.” 

At first it seems that her limbs refuse to move ; 
then the flowers drop from her hand, and slowly 
she turns and leaves the room. The officer, mov- 
ing like a phantom, follows. Standish shuts his 
teeth hard, but bides his time. 

In a few minutes she returns, and as he takes 
the box her blazing eyes follow it lingeringly. He 
walks deliberately towards the grate. All present 
divine his purpose, and, casting dignity to the 
winds, speed precipitately from the room, 

All but Inis. As his intention first dawns upon 
her, she throws out her hands towards him, and 
the breath rushes from her pallid lips in a sharp 
pant. Then, of a sudden, she’ grows still and 
walks to his side. With the box suspended over 
the glowing coals, he turns to her. 

‘Do you care, Inis ?” he inquires, 

And clear and steadfast comes the answer : 

“ No. ” 

The box falls, and Inis reaches forth and grips 
his hand. 

* * * * * * 


Well, it was dynamite, but not in sufficient 
quantity to do material injury save in its im- 
mediate vicinity. It was a small portion, the 
wretched woman subsequently explained, that she 
had kept by her for self-destructive purposes, 
when the desperate courage was forthcoming. 
Now stunned, quivering, with one arm hanging 
limp by her side, she stares around upon the débris 
of the room that has known her brief love-dream, 
and finally her haff-maddened eyes fall upon the 
figure at her feet—that changed, gray figure, lying 
motionless. Then a great cry breaks from her, 
and she falls down by his side, and, taking his 
head upon her breast, strives to stay that crimson 
tide rushing from his temples. 

“Standish, my love! my darling !” she moans, 


| it would take us both ; since the end had come, I 
thought death would be easier for us both! But 
oh! my God! it has passed me by! Standish— 
Standish, waken! Come back while I tell you 
how it was!” 

With a terrible eagerness, she looks down into 
the lifeless face she presses to her bosom. 

‘Dearest, it was less my sin than my misfor- 
tune. Since my childhood it has been a living 
curse to me. I was forced into it, and the terrible 
life has killed the very soul in me. Oh, Standish, 
listen !—you must hear—you must know my vindi- 
cation before you go. Beloved, deeply as I have 
sinned, I have suffered more ; I have been hunted 
for my life, both by the law I outraged and the 
Order I served ; yet all was happiness comr>red 
with my anguish since I have known you! Stan- 
dish, do you know?—can you hear ?” 

The words break from her in a wild shriek, that 
pierces even the dulled senses of the dying man. 
His head moves slightly—through the travail and 
the mist of death his eyes seek her face with their 
old look of infinite love and faith—his lips move. 
She stoops her head to catch that last faint mur- 
mur, ‘‘I have never doubted you !” and with the 
words his life goes out. 

The officers come in and roughly lead her away. 
With a face like the dead and lips that are as 
dumb, she goes out under the Easter lilies that 
will never again bloom for her. 








** OIL-SCOUTING ” IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


66 (\IL-SCOUTING ” is an industry developed by 

the wildcat enterprises in the oil regions 
of Pennsylvania during the past two or three 
years. The owners of a well frequently make a 
‘“mystery ” of it, by boarding 2 the derrick and 
guarding it night and day. They are thus en- 
abled to keep to themselves all knowledge as to 





its value as a producer, and thus to operate in the 
certificate market from an advantageous stand- 
point. When a well in what is considered an im- 
ortant new territory is made a mystery, the 
yrokers and other operators at once become 
anxious to know whether it is really a good pro- 
ducer or only a ‘‘dry hole.” To obtain this im- 
formation, they employ men thoroughly skilled in 
all matters pertaining to the oil industry, and 
possessing courage, endurance and shrewdness, to 
scout around the mystery wells and learn their 
true character. These men use strategy, bribery, 
and even force, to gain their ends. They compile 
statistics of production, the state of field opera- 
tions, probabilities of new territory, and all mat- 
ters of interest or importance to the newspapers, 
brokers, and large producing firms. Some work 
for salaries running as high as #50 per week, while 
others receive a share in the profits which may 
result from operations based upon the informa- 
tion obtained by them. In this way some have 
made considerable fortune, almost at a stroke. 
Their work is of a particularly dangerous nature, 
as the men who guard the wells are armed with 
rifles, and under positive orders to shoot any one 
discovered loitering about the property at night. 
The newspapers have just recorded the disappear- 
ance of an oil scout of the Butler field, Hugh 
Farren by name, who is supposed to have been 
killed by the guardians of some well, and buried 
in the woods. Our illustration represents one of 
these scouts plying his hazardous avocation in a 
desolate oil region on a cold Winter’s night. 


HON. HENRY L. MULDROW, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


ENRY LOWNDES MULDROW, the new As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, and Acting 
Secretary and member of the Cabinet during the 
sickness or absence of the Secretary, was born in 
Lowndes County, Miss., and is close on to fifty 
ears of age. He graduated at the Mississippi 
niversity, at Oxford, and received the degree of 
A.B, in 1856 and L.B. in 1858. He was admitted 
to the Bar in 1859. He entered the Confederate 
Army in 1861, and surrendered as a colonel of 
ca at Forsyth, Ga., in 1865. He was elected 
District-Attorney for the Sixth Judicial District 
of Wisconsin, and held the office from 1869 to 
1871 ; was elected to the State Legislature in 1875, 
and to the Forty-fifth National Congress from the 
First (Miss. ) ict as a Democrat, and re- 
elected to the Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh and 
ar capi Congresses. It is said that Colonel 


was niot an applicant for his present 
position. 
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THE HON. WM. A. J. SPARKS, 
COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


Wen A. J. SPARKS, of Illinois, who has 
just qualified and entered upon his duties as 
‘the new Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
was born in New Albany, Ind., November 10th, 
1828. His parents removed to Illinois in 1836, 
and soon afterwards both of his natural protectors 
died, leaving him alone in the world to shift for 
himself and work out bis own career. He labored 
on a farm, and at odd intervals attended a country 
school. Subsequently he became so far advanced 
in education as to “teach the young idea how to 
shoot,” and was able to graduate at McKendree 
College, [llinois, in 1850. He studied law, and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1851. In 1853 President 
Pierce inted him Land Receiver for the Ed- 
wardsville (Ill.) Land Office, and this position he 
held until 1857. He was Presidential Elector in 
1856, was elected to the Lower House of the 
Illinois Legislature in 1856 and 1857, and to the 
State Senate in 1863 and 1864 from the Fourth 
District, and was a delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at New York in 1868. In 1874 
he was elected to the Forty-fourth Congress as a 
Democrat from the Sixteenth Illinois District 
and re-elected to the Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth and 
Forty-seventh Congresses. 


Is rr true that birds and insects disappear from 
localities about to be visited by a deadly epidemic ? 
Testimony of Europeans seems to be strongly in 
favor of the hypothesis. One writer says: ‘I 
venture to suggest that the investigation and col- 
lection of trustworthy meteorological data during 
the prevalence of epidemics, and of collateral 
information bearing thereupon, have not yet re- 





ceived as much attention as it deserves from 
observers outside of the medical profession.” 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
Mrs. Lanerry will go to Australia next Winter. 


Tue popular subscription towards the Bismarck 
memorial fund now amounts to $575,000, 


GENERAL Grant's first monthly salary on the 
retired list was paid April Ist, reckoning from 
March 4th. 


Ex-ATTORNEY-GENERAL BrEwsTER has declined 
a complimentary dinner tendered him by members 
of the Bar of Philadelphia. 


_P. DE Livenérn, Secretary to the Danish Lega- 
tion in Berlin, has been appointed Minister from 
Denmark to the United States, 


Becky Jongs, the plucky recalcitrant witness, 
has been ordered to be released from Ludlow 
Street Jail, where she has been confined since 
May last. 


GENERAL JosEPpH E. Jonnston was last week 
nominated to be Commissioner of Railroads, and 
Norman J. Coleman, of St. Louis, to be Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND receives large numbers 
of letters from women. The secretaries who open 
and read them almost invariably find at the bot- 
tom of the letter, before the signature, the impo- 
tent declaration, ‘‘ This is for your eye alone.” 


JupGE PxHExps, of Vermont, father of the new 
Minister to England, was a descendant of the first 
of that name who landed at Nantasket in 1630 
some of whom afterwards settled in Vermont, and 
of John Phelps, assistant clerk of the court which 
condemned Charles I. to death. 


Present Barrios, the Guatemalan usurper, 
married his wife when she was fifteen years of age. 
He went to the convent where she was at school 
and commanded the authorities to give her up. 
He assumed so bold a front that they were glad to 
let him have her to get rid of him. He has seven 
children. 


Mrs. E. B. Crocker, sister-in-law of Charles 
Crocker, president of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, proposes to deed an art gallery and her splen- 
did collection of coe to the City of San 
Francisco, provided the people raise a fund of 
$100,000:'in four months for the maintenance of 
the gallery. The required amount will be quickly 
subscribed. Mrs, Coocine’s gift is valued at 
$500,000. 


A pisPATcH states that Olivier Pain, the French 
jue who is supposed to have been advising 
“l Mahdi, has become frightened by threats of 
British vengeance for the part he took in the 
betrayal of General Gordon and the capture of 
Khartoum. M. Pain is now said to have escaped 
from Khartoum, and to be descending the Nile. 
General Wolseley has offered a reward of £50 for 
Pain’s body, dead or alive. 


More applications for patents have been filed 
by Thomas A, Edison than by any living indi- 
vidual in this or foreign countries. Edison made 
his first application for @ patent July 1st, 1869. 
He was then barely twenty-two years old. It was 
a rather clever contrivance for registering auto- 
matically the votes of legislative bodies. Since 
that time he has filed 641 applications, out of which 
number 155 have already Shee granted. 


GENERAL VALENTINE BAKER, the hero of the 
railway apartment scandal, has been nominated 
by General Lord Wolseley to serve on his staff, 
but the Queen has frowned down the appointment, 
General Baker has been followed unmercifully by 
Nemesis until he is now indeed an object of pity. 
His wife and one daughter recently died of 
Egyptian fever, and his one remaining child is a 
physical wreck by the action of the same disease. 


Henry Irvine lectured on Monday last before 
the Harvard students and Faculty, and a brilliant 
Boston audience. Next Monday a grand farewell 
banquet will be given at Delmonico’s in his honor. 
This banquet will be attended by representative 
gentlemen, not only from this city, but from all 
parts of the country, and Senator Evarts will pre- 
side. Mr. Irving’s present professional engage- 
ment is his last in this country—for years, at least. 


One of the employés of the White House was 
asked how he likea the new President. ‘* Well, he 
has been a great help to us. When the crowds get 
so thick in the East Room that we can’t do any- 
thing with them, the President comes down and 
shakes hands for an hour or so, and thins them 
out. He said if he could help us in this way he 
would, and that he didn’t mind shaking out 500 
now and then,” was the answer of his appreciative 
doorkeeper. 


Mr. A. 8. Hatcn, so long and so well known in 
the business and financial circles of this city as a 
member of the firm of Fisk & Hatch, and as Pre- 
sident of the New York Stock Exchange, heads the 
new firm of A. 8. Hatch & Co., which will con- 
tinue the business at the old and familiar stand, 
No. 5 Nassau Street. The record and character of 
the members of the new firm leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of integrity, sound judgment 
and enterprise, factors which will be sure to earn 
and obtain for them permanent and conspicuous 
success. 


A WaAsHINGTON correspondent writes: ‘I at- 
tended a reception given by an Oregon Senator's 
wife the other evening. Lieutenant Greely was 
there. Imagine him a tall fellow, with long black 
hair parted in the middle, jnstlikea woman. He 
posed, and was admired and lionized. He took it 
all very grandly, and his air was that of one who 
considers himself a great individual. He’s a very 
dainty and not at all a rson, as he 
appears in the drawing-rooms 0 ashington. 
You would think, to look at him, he had quaffed 
society sillabub ail his life. His lionizing is carried 
on to an extent that is giving him a sort of Bun- 
thorne situation. There are lots of ‘rapturous 
maidens’ surrounding him, and he has the stage 
poses down fine.” 


Lorp Wotse.ey, who has happily been able to 
contradict the reports as to his eye-trouble, can 
afford ophthalmia less than most men, as, ever 
since the Crimea, he has had the sight of but one 
eye. When he was doing duty in the trenches be- 
fore Sebastopol, a shell full of gravel exploded in 
a gabion, in moving which he and two sappers 
were engaged. They were both killed outright j 
Wolseley got so severe a pering with the grave 
that he was literally “stuck full of stones from 
head to foot.” There was not a square inch of his 
face that had not a gravel-pellet embedded in it ; 
part of his shin-bone was carried away, and his 
eyesight was in so great danger that for weeks he 
was kept in the gloom of a cave near Balaclava, 
and so missed being present at the fall of Scbas- 
topol. 
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THE FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
X-GOVERNOR JAMES D. PORTER, of Tennessee, just nomi- 


4 nated as First Assistant Secretary of State, was born in 
Henry County, Tenn., in 1831, and is a lawyer by profession. He was 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—- SCENE IN THE OIL REGIONS— AN OIL 














MISSISSIPPI.— HON. HENRY L. MULDROW, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
PHOTO, BY BELL.— SEE PAGE 115, 


educated at the old National College at Nashville, an institution 


| which is no longer in existence, and at the Lebanon Law School, 


At the outbreak of the Rebellion he was a Union member of the 
Legislature, but after actual hostilities began he entered the Con- 





SEE PAGE 115, 








federate military service, and was adjutant-general on the staff of 
General B, F. Cheatham. He was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1870, and in the same year was elected Circuit 
Judge, which office he resigned, in 1874, to become a candidate for 











ILLINOIS. — HON. WILLIAM A. J. SPARKS, COMMISSIONER 
OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 
PHOTO. BY BELL.— SEE PAGE 115, 
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NEW YORK CITY.— CHARACTER SCENES AT THE FIRST REHEARSAL FOR THE CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL, 
FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 21, ’ t 
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1. General View of Garden City. 2. The Cathedrai Exterior. %. The Cathedral Interior. 4. Bishop's Residence. 





NEW YORK.— GARDEN CITY (L. I.) AND ITS INSTITUTIONS.— FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 111, 
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Governor. He was elected and served two terms 
in that office. He has been a consistent and sturdy 
opponent of the repudiation tendencies of the 
Democratie Party in Tennessee. In 1882 he sup- 
ported and voted for Mr. Fussell, who was the 
candidate for Governor of those Democrats who | 
were in favor of upholding the agreement with 
the State’s creditors which had been effected by 
the Republican State Administration elected in 
1880. After he retired from office, Mr. Porter be- 
came President of the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad, the affairs of which he directed with 
success until a few months ago, when he resigned. 

It is said by his friends, that he is a progressive | 
man, warmly interested in the material develop- | 
ment of his State. He is a man of fine presence 
and affable manners, 





LOBBYING, 


| of fusil oil: 
| One 


EMBALMED in a transcript of testimony, taken | 
by a Congressional committee more than ten years 
ago. is a defense of ‘the business of lobbying” | 
made by the once famous Sam Ward, The occa- | 
sion was the inve stigation of the use of more than | 
a million of dollars in 1872 to get through the 
Pacific Mail subsidy. Mr. Ward frankly admitted 
having received #4,000 for “simply stating on all 
occasions, where it was proper to do so, that I was 
in favor of the measure ; that I thought it a good 
measure. 

‘This business of lobbying, as it is called,” con- | 
tinued Mr. Ward, philosophically, ‘‘is as precari- 
ous as fishing in the Hebride 8, You get all ready, 
your boats go out—suddenly there comes a storm, 
and away you are driven. Everybody who knows 
anything about Washington, knows that ten times, 
ay, fifty times, more measures are lost than car- 
ried ; but once in a while a pleasant little windfall 
of this kind recompenses us, who are always toil- 
ing here, for the disappointme nts of the session. 
Tam not ashamed—I do not say that I am proud | 

but I am not at all ashamed of the occupation. 
It is a very useful one. In England it is a separ- 
ate branch of the legal profession. There they 
have Parllamentary lawyers who do no other busi- 
ness. There the committees sit all day to hear | 
these lawyers, and they sit in Parliament all night; 
whereas, here committees are only allowed to sit 
for an hour and a half, and so it is very hard to 
get through 4,000 Bills in a session, The disap- 
pointments are much more numerous than the 
suce*sses, I have had many a pleasant ‘contin- 
gent’ knocked away, when everything appeared 
eg rous and certain, and I would not insure 
any Bill if I were paid tifty per cent. to secure its 
passage. That is the general rule. I could en- 
tertain you with histories of well-concerted plans 
which all disappeared just at the crack of one mem- 
bev’s whip ; perhaps a matter of caprice, - 8 | 
a matter of accident, you cannot tel whic 
who are of the regular army, know when we es 
whipped, But ge intlemen of little experience come 
down here, and peg on and peg on till the end of | 
the session, and never understand when they had 
better go home — To introduce a Bill properly ; to 
have it referred to the proper committee ; to 
sce that some member in that committee under- 
stands its merits ; to attend to it ; to watch it ; to 
have a counsel to go and advocate it before the 
committee ; to see that members of the commit- 
tee do not oversleep themselves on the mornings 
of important meetings ; to watch the coming in of 
the Bill in Congress day after day, week after 
week ; to have your men on hand a dozen times, 
and to have them as often disappointed ; to have 
one of those storms which spring up in the Adri- 
atic of Congress, until your men are worried and 
worn and tired, and until they say to themselves 
that they will not go up to the ¢ ‘apitol to-day, and 
then to have the bird suddenly flushed and all 
your preparations brought to naught—these are 
some of the experiences of the lobby. Another 
point—the question of entertainme nts—is spoken 
of. There is nothing im the world so excellent as 
entertainments of a refined order, Talleyrand | 
says that diplomacy is assisted by good dinners, 
but at good dinners people do not ¢ talk shop,’ but 
they give people who nave a taste im that way a 
right, perhaps, to ask a ge ntle man a civil question 
and to get a civil answer; to get information 
which his clients want or ‘that can properly be 
given. Sometimes a railroad man wants informa- 
tion, Sometimes a patentee wants his patent re- | 
newed ; that is a pretty hard fight. Then a broker 
wants to know what the Treasury is going to do 
about a certain measure, Sometimes a banker is 
anxious about the financial movements in Con- 
gress, or &@ merchant about the tariff. All theee | 
things we do constantly, and we do not make any 
charge for them. We keep up a certain circle of | 
friends, and once in a while an opportunity comes 
of getting something that is of real service, and 
for which compensation is due and proper. But 
the entertainments are proportioned to the — 
ness of the session. When the business is goc 
so are the entertainments ; and when business *, | 
not good, the entertainments are meagre.” 











FUN. 
WILHELM has just paid $5,200 for a vjoljn. 


Because the end of a man’s nose is bright, that is 
no sure sign that his brain is bright also. | 


Tur Lord Mayor of Loudon was only a porter in | 
a warehouse, but he persévered in the face of all 
opposition and rose rapidly. It is only persistency 
and merit that has made Dr. BuLi's Coven Syrup | 
the greatest family remedy for coughs and colds , 
now offered to the suffering public. 


OF the twenty odd men who are “available” as | 
candidates for the Governorship of Wisconsin, 
there is not a man below ** Major“ or . bee 
You have got to get into Indiana before a* 
has any show at all. 


Prof 


1S CONSUMPTION CURABLE ? 


An annual death-rate of nearly 100,000 by Con- 
sumption in the United States gives, so far as the 
medical profession is concerned, a most emphatic 
and disheartening negative to this question. But 
under the new Vitalizing treatment by Compound 


Oxygen quite as emphatic an affirmative can be de- | 


This treatment has inaugurated a new era 
in the healing art. We are speaking within the | 
limits of facts w hen we say that during the past | 
thirteen years in thousands of cases the progress of | 
Consumption has been arrested by its use, and hun- 
dreds of lives saved. In many instances where it 

seemed that the patient could not survive for more 


clared. 


than a few days or a few weeks, the vital forces | 


| 


If you wish to know all about this remarkable | 


have rallied, and there has been a slow but sure 
return to better health. 


Treatment write to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 
Girard St., Philadelphia. 


*“Wuat do you do down here at the shore when | 
* was the inquiry | 
we just 


it is so awfully damy all the time” 
of a young visiting miss. ‘ Do? 
mildew." 


Why, 


| public, 


| de 


“| 
souaiielan | 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
IMITATIONS and counterfeits have again appeared. 


Be sure that the word * Horsrorp’s” is on the 
wrapper. None are genuine without it. 





PNEUMONIA—STARTLING MORTALITY. 


THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-8sIX (386) deaths in 
New York city during last sixteen days in this ter 
rible disease, Pure spirits are universally acknowl. 
edged to be one of the greatest assistants to rapid 
convalescence ; in fact, many quick cures are re 
corded where pure stimulants have been the only 
remedials employed. Durry’s PurE MALT WHISKEY 
is recommended by leading physicians in severe 
cases of pneumonia, diphtheria, and all pumenesy | 
complaints, as it is absolutely pure and unadulte- 
rated, being entirely free from even the least trace 
a medicine and beverage combined. 
dollar per bottle. Sold by all first-class gro- 
cers and druggists. —__ 





* * * * Premature decline of manly powers, 
nervous debility and kindred diseases, radically 
cured. Consultation free. Book three (8ct.) stamps. 
Addreas, confidentially, Worip’s DispENsARY MEb- 
ICAL AssociATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
HAs RECEIVED UNIVERSAL INDORSEMENT. 
No other preparation possesses such remarkable 
roperties for embellishing and strengthening the 
air, and rendering it dark and glossy. It cures 


baldness and eradicates dandruff. 
BURNETT’s FLavonine Extracts are the best. 





ASAHEL NATURAL MINERAL SPRING 
WATER. 

Nervous Desi.iry, varicocele, diseased 

gland, bladder, kidneys, heart, dropsy, dia’ 


rostrate 
tes and 


| Bright’s disease cannot be cured with stomach medi- 


cines alone,electricity crayons, belts,cauterizations, 
sounds, catheters or cutting. The European and 
American Medical Bureau will send a treatise for 
25 cents, giving the remedies and directions which 
cure those otherwise fatal diseases at home, with- 
out y=. privately. Physician's advice. 1198 
Broadway, New York, aftern« on; and evenings. 


LunpBore’s Perrume, Eden 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Marochal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


A TERRIBLE FIRE 


ArouseEs the apprehensions of a whole city. 
yet the wild havoc of disease startles no one. 
to relate, women suffer from year to year with 
chronic diseases and weaknesses peculiar to their 
sex, knowing that they are growing worse with 
every day, and still take no measures for their own 
relief. Dr. Prercr’s “ FAvoriTE PRESCRIPTION ” is 
the result of life long and learned study of female 
complaints. It is guaranteed to cure. 





And 


Tue best regulator of digestive organs and the | 


best appetizer known is ANGosTURA Bitrers. Try 
it, but beware of imitations. Get from your grocer 
or druggist the genuine article, manufactured by 
Dr. J. G. B. Stecert & Sons 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 

Mrs. Winstiow’s Sootu1nec Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the . allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Tne specialty of the Cotton DENTAL AssocIATION 
is the painless extraction of teeth with laughing- 
gas— their invention. Over 143,000 operations. See 
patients’ names on their scroll at their office, 19 
Cooper Institute, New York. 





DECAY OF THE BONES, 


Wirn some thirty other symptoms, mark the “a” 
gress of that terrible disease known as catarrh. 

advances from stage to stage of fearful voll 
ances, and, if neglected, is certain to end in general 
debility, and possibly in consumption or insanity. 
Dr. Sace’s CATARRH REMEDY will cure it at any 
stage. This medicine has been long before the 


by its never-failing virtues, 
YOUNG MEN !—READ THIS. 
Tue Vouitaic Beit Co., of Marshall, Mich., 
to send their celebrated ELEcTRO- Vo.Taic 





offer 
BELT 


and other Electric Appliances on trial for thirty | 


are to men (young or old) afflicted with nervous 
vility and all kindred troubles. Also for rheum- 
atism, neuralgia, paralysis and many 
eases, Complete restoration to health and vigor 
guaranteed. No risk is incurred, as thirty days’ 
rial is allowed. Write them at once for illustrated 
pamphlet free. 


“SICK HEADACHE 


eS Cored b 











= also Lite Pile : 





Bniy one Piles. smallestand easiest to take 
one pill Eogue. 40 in a vial, Purely Veg 
ts. 5 vials by’ mail for$1.0 


0 GARTER ER MEDICINE ECO. Prop'rs, New Yorks 








Universally ey by the Faculty. 


laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for ( onstipation, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
bral congestion, etc. 
a = by E. GRILLON, 
prietor. 
27, Pm pr omens 
Sold by all Druggists. 


feres with business or pleasure. 


Sad | 








and thousands have been restored to health 


other dis- | 


Paris. 


TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreeable 
to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 





First Prize Medal, 
Vienna, 


Manufacturer of 


C.WEIS, ; 





399 Broadway, N. Y. 


Meerschaum Pipes, 
187%. Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 


Factories,69W alker St.,and Vienna, 







“Lowe my 

Restoration 

to Health 

and Beauty 
to the 

) CUTICURA 
)») REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady, 


| erweunine Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the CuricuRA REMEDIEs. 

Cuticurna ReEsoL_ventT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and thus removes the 
cause, 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
soa. heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the 

air. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CurticuRa, is indis- 
pensable hh treating Skin Diseases, Baby ‘Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cuticura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cts.; Soap, 
25 cts. ; Resolvent, $1. Potrer DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
Co., Boston. 
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ADISON SQUARE G ARDEN. ’ 
Every Afternoon at 2. Evenings at 8 o'clock. 
Third week. Change of programme. 
Greater success than last year. 
Ten times a Grander Show. 
More acts introduced. More features added. 


P. T. BARNUM 


and his Greatest Show on Earth united to 


THE GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 


Larger, Greater, Grander than Ever. 
$500,000 Worth of New Features added. 
NINE ENORMOUSLY LARGE SHOWS IN ONE 


3 Triple Circus in three big rings. 3 
2 Double Menageries of Rare Beasts. 2 
1 Huge Elevated Stage Performances. 1 
1 Museum of Living Human Wonders 1 
1 Roman Hippodrome of Glorious Rac es. 1 
1 Ethnological Congress of Savage ‘lribes. 1 
9 9 


The Charming Little Widow and Future Countess, 


MRS. GEN. TOM THUMB. 


JUMBO, Jo-Jo the Dog faced Boy, Sacred White 
Elephant, Arada the Wild Man, Miramba Band. 
Hindoo Snake Charmer, the original Grimaldi 
Adams, Tattooed Dwarfs, Clown Elephant, Trained 
Horses, Dogs, Ponies, Elephants, and 1,000 rare 
features to 

CHARM anp AMUSE LADIES anv CHILDREN. 


GREAT ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS 
OF SAVAGES, 


greatly enlarged and constantly being added to 
and containing representatives of nearly all the 
curious tribes of human beings on earth. 

Admission, 50c. (Fourth Avenue Side) 
(under 9), 25c, Reserved Seats (Madison 
side), $1. Private Boxes, seating six, $12. 
Box Seats, $2. 


6 Charming Books FREE! 


Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents we will send our 
Piola ilinstrated 16-pase, 6t-column Literary and Family pa “ 
The Cricket on the Hearth, for Three M Menthe, 
every subscriber we will also send, Free and 
Charming Books, each containing a complete fir 
by a celebrated author, in 
printed from ah & clear r type on good paper. a titles are as 
follows: Dora T) Li the author of** Lord Lynne’s yo et | 
The Two Seciaian tar by Wilkie Lo yt! Parson Garland’s Da ugh- 
ter, by Miss Mulock,, The H to Ashley, oo, a Henry Wood ; 3 
Silas Marner, by George Eliot, > al on by Anthon 
Trollope. The first one hundred persons ing to this 
vertisement will each receive, in addition to the paper and books, 
an aan Solid Gold Chased Band Hing, in case, free. 
This grea: offer is made to introduce our paper into. new homes. 
Five subscriptions and five sets of the books — be sent for 
$1.00. Satfaction guaranteed or money r 

8. H. MOORE & O0., 27 Park P 


"CHEAPEST PRINTING PRESS Woks 
of QUANT pier sip tp uit. B 
‘ to girl can clear x5 0 week with 
WO. EVANS 50 N. Oth Sty Philadelpiis, 


JAQUES’ INCUBATOR! 

SEND 50 Cents IN STAMPS FO: 
4} PAMPHLET, containing full instruc- 
tions for making an INCUBATOR costin; 
4 $5.00. that will hold about 100 eggs. 

Also, illustrations and full descrip- 
tion ofan Egg Testcr, Artificial Moth- 
er &c. CHARLES B, Jaques & Co., 


Metuchen, New J ersey. 


Children 
Avenue 
Single 
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Beautiful Chromo, Motto, and Gold Leaf Cards with name 
ty and El he Present, ts 0c 5 oem 5 Foes mts ts,a Relled 
o ket Kn an gen 
all for ee ETN NA PRINTING O¢ CO., Northford, Conn. 


LL SELL until MARCH _ Ist, 0 


CGORGUINET TEC) 


WITH ROLL MUSIC, 


MAMMOTH CATALOGUE LANTERNS, 
HARBACH i ORGAN CO. ”PHILAD'A, “PA. 


BUN TYPE WRITER $12, Practical Machine. 





in order to make a larger profit, 
| $5 Shoe, 
own infe riority by attempting to build upon the reputa- 














RET 
A Cloth and 





name on, also | Per- 

m List, &c., all f 5 pt Ay yy 
ce, all for 5 Per- 

ets, 5 sheets of Embossed bomed Pictures aon ts Outfit and a 


j 0: LATEST pry LE FLORAL BEAUTIES, Mot 





Lore ely Helle ‘Bollea ¢ Gold F: etd Pinger Bs ng for only 50 cents. 

New Haven, Conn. 

FREE! 40 Handsome Perfumed Panorama 

and Mystic Cards, (all imported) 

a sent free for the next two years for Soy 

. Toeach of the first 100 persons an- 

swering this advt. » we will give a¢l rT Piece; = each of the next 
300, a Brin worth from 20 cents 1.00, ut this out. 





poe on, sod samples of our new goods as pub- 
LINTON BROK8., CLIN ONV. ILLE. CONN. 


1&©@ Different Styles with your name | 
ilt bound | 
ofreo 





‘ord, Conn. 
trash. 











Raw meerschaum & amber for sala. 


We 3pks.é present 30c. WE 


40 C it all covered name.Silk Fringed.Gilt Edge 
ar § Hidden Motto ont Embossed.with name 
T & CO.,NewHaven,Ct, 





Caution! Some dealers recommend inferior goods 
This is the original 
Beware of imitations which acknowledge their 


tion of the original. You eannot be sure of wetting 
the genuine article unless youare careful to examine 


| and see that this stamp appears plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS 


$3 SHOE. 

















This Shoe for gentlemen is 
made of finest annery Calf 
Skin stitched with large Sil 


Machine Twist, and is unequal- 
led in Durability, Comfort anc 
Appearance. It $ made in vari- 
ous widths to fit any 
foot. It is made with 
either broad or narrow 
toes. e in style 
shown in cut, 
also in C ongress 
and Lace. The 
quality of this 


Shoe has won for it so high a place in 
that it stands to-day absolutely without a rival. 


ublic estimation 
Wherever you live. this Shoe is within your reach: ask 


your dealer for it, andif he cannot supply you with a 


‘ood tit, send your address on os card to JAM 
tia Ns ¢ CO., 48 Lincoln ton, Mass. > 


NEW MUSIC | 


Send es Oi poston: stamp with your address 
for our latest catalogue. Address, 


HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 


“Sun Building,” 
166 Nassau Street, New York. 
198 Hidden Name Cards, 10c.; packs, 50c.; 13 packs, 
Sample Book, ce. POTTER & CO., Mono 
ps Conn. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CU.. 
. 284 5TH AVE., CORNER 27TH ST. 

Trast ‘aaete. estates, etc., managed on moderat? 

terms. and income or interest promptly collected 

and remitted. Authorized to act as court, city or 








| State de ~ pe E also as trustee, fiscal or transfer 
ec 


agent of corporations, States or municipalities. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, —~ 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED SU ! ras a a 
DEMAND CHEC 
BOXES FOR SECURITIES, Jew ELRY or other 
valuables to rent at $10 per annum and upward, i 
FIR ND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULT. 
Special banking and coupon-rooms for ladies. 
Office hours, 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
FREDERICK G. ELDRIDGE, President. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS : 
Jos. S. Auerbach, Fred. G. Eldridge, H’y W. T. Mali, 
r; dag 7. Barney, Jacob Hays, Rob't G. Remsen, 
Jas. H. Breslin, A. Foster Higgins, Andrew H. Sands, 
Cc. T. Cook, arry B. Hollins, Jas. M. Waterbury, 
Jos. W. Drexel, Alfred M. Hoyt, Chas. H. Welling, 
Gen. George J. Magee, Hon. Ira Davenpuwrt. 
I. Townsend Burden, Bolton Hall. 


ANTED AGENTS for our magnificent “Arctic 
Book,”’ including the ** Greely Expedition.”’ 
rs re gy Nothing like it. Marvelous suc- 
— dress, B. B. RussE.i, Publisher, 57 Cornhill, 
oston. 





CARDS! EREE Por 
Watches, Chains, 
? d 100 a a useful articles 


Souvenir and Per- 
fumed Covered Name Cards with ae 
and it’s Pocket Sample 

ped Dollis with wardrobe of ie 
ks Sample Book and this a Rolled 
ic. Our styles of Imported, & at: om Fringe 
Florals are unequaled. Full inatruc- 

tions how to obtain all the above articles anda full line of 
samplics, free, ro want Agents and will use oon well. 

Agents make $5.00 per day bandlin 
at once; don’t misa thts opportunit ES HAY EN 
MANUE'G WORKS, WEST HAVEN, OONN. 


FAC-SIMILE. FOR SHAVING. 
The Senuine Yankee Soap, 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
ness and perma. 
nence of its lather. 
Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin. 
Standard forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has been counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
avoid imitations. 
ALL me ey KEEPIT. Tria 
. B, WILLIAMS CO Ginrteabury, 25 Cents. 
Formerly Witiiams & Bros., Mauchester, 1840. 


ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Motu aND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your cusu for PERKy’s 
COMEDONE AND MPLE REMEDY, 
the Infallible skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 


Brent Goop & Co., 57 Murray St.. 
New York. 


pame. in new seript 


10c., 2 packs and 








MANCHESTER CONN, 





CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIES, 
Sen case 














GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal! 
sought after and admi The best in the worl 
$1 per bottle: six for $5. 'R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixTH AVENUE, New York. 


“sons RHEUMATISM 


Gont. Gravel, Diabetes. The Vee Salicylates, cel- 
«brated French cure oe 4 days). Only harmless 
specifics proclaimed by science. x, $1. Book and 
references free. L. PARIS, only pooh 102 W.i14th 
St.N.Y. Branch, 303 N.4th St., St. Louis. Mo. 


0 ee apotent Electric «Its 
A sure cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility, Dyspep- 
sia, Rheumatism, 
Weakness of Body & 
Mind, ete. Write for 
Pamphlet on Manly 
Vigor. free. 

DR. L. YOUNG, 445 Canal Street, New York. 
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Hall’s Hair Renewer, Old Reliable Stover. 


The best way to prevent the hyirfrom| By the use of Huall’s Hair Renewer, the Nyy; 
falling out, is to use Hall’s Hair Renewer. | hair may be retained to old age, in all its YAN \\tt 

It will restore the color and vitality of | youthful vigor and beauty. Mrs. Ann M. 
youth to the hair. “nd, used as a dressing, | Thompson, Somerville, Mass., writes: ‘I 
will render the hair soft, pliant, and} have used Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
glossy. Mrs. L. M. Shorey, Pawtucket, | Renewer for the past thirty years, and 
R. I., writes: “I used Hall?s Hair Re-| my hair is as vigorous and glossy as when 
newer after a long illness. I¢ not only|I was twenty. I am now 65 years of 
checked the falling out of my hair, and} age.” Mrs. A. E. Robbins, Warsaw, III, 
stimulated a new growth, but has also| writes: “My hair began to grow thin and 
restored it to its original color.” Mrs. | gray when I was thirty years of age. By 
C. B. Staples, Kennebunk, Me., writes: | using Hall’s Hair Renewer, I was soon in 
“Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Mair Renewer | possession of a heavy growth of hair. 

is the best and cleanest dressing for the | The color was restored, and by the ocea- 

hair I ever used. Tt keeps the hair and | sional use of the Renewer, in the last 

scalp in a healthy condition, and removes | twenty years, I have been able to keep 
every trace of dandruff fromit. Ishould | my hair in its present healthy condition, , 
scarcely know what to do without the | It is the most satisfactory dressing I have 
Renewer.” ever used.” 


Hall’s “sarz’ Hair Renewer, 


R. P. HALL & ‘CO., Nashua, N. H., U.S. A. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HOME,SWEET HOME. |9 Views, 25 Cents. 


A Profitable Investment. To introduce our Views of the 

















SI LSuy AHAB 








SAV AIW 














VACH SUENDERED IMPOSSIBLES - = | Yellowstone Park and Northern Pacific = z 
NEw YORK WILL BE We will mail as samples Two Stereoscopic Views : a 

THE FUTURE CITY OF THE WORLD. le 

Property around it is rapidly increasing in value, F. J. HAYNES, Fargo, D. T. es 





and must continue to do so. . 
> Largest Collection in the West. 
500 BUILDING LOTS, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED, r ’ 4 
On high, healthy; well-drained ground, in about the | Official Photographer Northern Pacific Railroad. 
choicest dwelling locality of Newark, N. J., many Wit 
of which command an extensive view, embracing 5 
Staten Island, New York, Brooklyn and the bays, 
manos and ay aed intervening, paw ony YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 
thirty minutes from New York by rail and ferriage 
Excursion tickets only thirty cents, and trains run 
every half hour by at Teast four different railroads. Alsir0- Hiugaria Government Boul, 
Each lot will be sold on a payment of $5down and Issue 











$5 per month thereafter until paid for, and cottages These bonds are pn Ai, a ll the interest of 

will be built for purchasers on similar terms. which is paid out in premiums three times yearly. 
The prices of lots for this month will be $235, $310 | Everv bond is entitled to 

and $410, according to location, which prices in- THREE DRAWINGS ANNUALLY, | 

clude the grading of streets and deed. Allunsvld | Until each and every bond is redeemed with a | 

lots will be increased $5 monthly. larger or smalier premiim. Every bond wUMT 
The approaches to these lots are probably unsur- draw one of the following premiums, as there 


passed in any city for the breadth and beauty of its | are No BLANKs. 














“LSA d VoOHO 


avenues, the architectural effect of the palatial | Premiums. Florina. Florina, 
residences, and the delightful views which es 1 C 150,000 equals 150,000 
gentle ascent affords at almost every onward ste 1 @ 120.000 * 120,000 
while the well-kept avenues afford sheltering sh 1 @ 100,000 8 100,000 
from majestic trees. 1 @ 15,000 “a 15,000 
The lots are less than two miles from Newark’s 1 @ 12,000 7" 12,000 
City Hall and combine city with country. 1 @ 10.000 10,000 
Circulars and maps of R. WILSON, Attorney, 335 3 @ 5,000 + 15,000 
Broadway, N. Y. 12 @ 1,000 = 12,000 
54 500 ' 27,000 





4,575 6 144 658,800 
Together 4,650 premiums, amounting to 1,119,800 
Florins. The next redemption °9 


takes place on the 
FIFTEENTH OF APRIL, 
And every bond bought of us on or before the 15th rt i J 
of A al te entitled to the whole premium that Freep Oo J Tit., = S. A. 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 
Out-of-town orders sent in REGIstERED LETTERS, 


s - 
and inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawin ng. Balance payable in monthly in- 0 e anu ac urers 0 e over in mi 
stalments. 
ow 3 — circulars, or any other information, 
UNDER PATENTS OF THE INVENTOR. 


“INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 


160 Fulton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. | Intended for Irrigating, Draining, Furnishing Water for Railroads, Villages, Water Works, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. Brickmakers, Farmers, Stock Ranches and Suburban Houses, giving them 
<" The above Government Bonds are not to be Full Benefits of Elevated W ater at a Trifling Cost. 
compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 


decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not con- We also manufacture GEARED WINDMILLS for running Lathes, Wood-saws, Corn-shellers, Feed- 





fict with any of the laws of the U. S. cutters ; and GRINDING-MILLS, which we also manufacture extensively. 
B.—In writing, please state that you saw this - — 
in. _ English Frank Leslie's. , WRITE AS ABOVE FOR CIRCULARS AND AGENCIES. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE FOR (885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three « -lored plates, and embracing 
everything mew and rarein Seeds and Plants, wil! be ..ailed on receipt of stamps 


to cover postage (6 cents). To customers of last season sent free without application. 


a | PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
BUY YOUR OWN HOME! 35 & = CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


TED DATED sts DOLDING C.F To Embroider NoundwWriting 














C R A Z Y U I L T S, Useful for Everybody. 
: Si : 


Get Brainerp & ARMsTRONG’s factory ends, called — = 
Waste Embroidery. Forty cents will buy one ounce, - 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk COOK OF INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 





cww 











Houses built for shareholders and sold on the and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Sold for 1 50 at all Stationers, or at 
ny Pp ~ gir plan, same as rent. Stitches inclosed in each package. Send 40 cents in KEUFFEL & ESSER, 177 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
lans and designs executed for those who are a wf stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & Importers of Drawina Materials. ’ 
not shareholders. ARMSTRONG CO., 621 Market St , Philad’a., Pa. | 





Shares for sale as an Investment. Good 4 New 18% Chromo Cards with name no 2 alike eee Bre vied aM 
Dividends Guaranteed. 7 10c. 6 packs 5c. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nassau,N Y. | PHOTOS Dn Female Beauties, 10c.; swve to suit. 
Send for circular. | NM. Cat., GEM Agency, | Indianapolis, Ind. 


ani Phenix Manufacturing Co, 

FT : - 

non gasnng ane esses | THE, Tue BRADLEY GUNTHER’S" cus" 
Pitts. / BS Philadelphia, P Confectione r, 


4| Barclay Slicet, 
Mew ork Citry, 


° fe z for sale at vez “ fous prices 




















. =a 


Wituram C. ALBERGER, Civil Engineer, 82 Liberty JHICAGO. 
Street, New York. [Re ters toall hie gO. - 
Davin H. Wuitrie.p, Capitalist, Albany, N. Y. = 





A sampleorder by express 
of the tinest candyin America 


we 
- 








a hy i ee Vice-Pres’t and Treas., Ps one Chines Fill peceg ee ann genres tor CA G Pistol S ti G d 
= p on its Merits. $2, $3, a : 
Wi am A. DonNELL. Official Stenographer N. Y. QUARANTEED Lane Vena a oa wach grain eer 
upreme Court, New Yor 
J T.B T f the Adirondack Rail- Free from Horse Motion. cs 4 by i] 
| on way, wik . " HONETIC SRORTRAND “aah and mail their Alustrated 


Catalogue upon application, 


tion b il, $6 
“ i, 1-55 carey TWO WHEELER. Publier, Rosse eee 























; XH aya, Common Merchant, 2 Bond St» |e aly Eergem ey gorermeuions” | __Crouar featmonii Sneinen Pes es feee toany addceas,, Covzes- 
RayMoxp tis Sec. and Gen’l Man’gr, 32 Illustrated Price List free. | ¢ New Style, Emboned Hidden Nae a on a 2 in Bnglish, wi 
3 “9 ° no 2alike, 10c., 13 1. Warranted best ‘ 
's OFFICERS. BRADLEY & Gg, Sveacuse, N. a7 old. Gentle Brooke de. JONES & 00. Nasa, NoYes man vench aud Spanish 
v- President, - -  CHarues R. Eartey 88 College Place, N. r M king] promptly attended to, and 

NTED—Men : any man or woman ma ng less 
4 Bee and 6 Sat eta, : Ma gg conti $50) We will furnish means to anv W than $40 per week should investigate our easy answered in the same fan- 
& Architect, - ‘ « ~ Davip W. Kine | al ear  -¢ young man (who will money- -making business. We offer energetic persons qua 2. 
or Civil Engineer, 3) Witiram C. ALBERGER | e satisfactory reference as | the best chance on earth to make money. $4samples | : ce 
rd to character) by whith he can earn from $200 to | free to those meaning business. An Agent writes: 

Agents wan anted. 90 dest best sell- $500 a year by working two days a week. Send 10 | ‘* Your plan brings the money quickest of anv Tever | 

$250 22%" Rony in the worl sam le fre ee cents in stamps for particulars. Srr'es Company, | tried." Address. with stamp for papers, H. B. Mer- | 

k. Address JAY BRONSON, Deiro it,Mic 76 Temple Court Building, New York, RILL & Co., Chicago, LIL. | 
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Do NOT FORGET 


THE TRAVELERS 


—I8 THE— 


Largest Accident Company 
IN THE WORLD! 


That it pays $4,000 a Day for Losses by Death 
and Disabling Injury. 

That it has paid $10,500,000 to Policy-holders 
since 1864, 

That its rates are as low as will permanently 
secure full payment of the face value of 
policies. 

That over one in seven of all insured under its 
Accident Policies in 1884 received Fatal or Dis- 
abling Injuries. 

That it is also a LIFE COMPANY, with Larger 
Assets in proportion to its Liabilities than 
any other successful company. 

That it has written more LIFE INSURANCE 
(the majority of it restricted to Death by Acci- 
dent) than any other company in the world. 


That it secures full payment by 


$7,896,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus, | "=e ons 

$1, ’ D ' iff ee, aD we \\\\ 
io ANCA ag seill 

————r 


Not by an empty treasury and assessments on the (| 

survivors, I ly 
That its Policies are all Non-Forfeitable: An Acci- '\Ca-s 
dent Policy-holder may change his occupation, 
a Life Policy-holder may let his premiums lapse 
(after three years), and each still receive an 
equitable proportionate Insurance, 


That it pays ALL CLAIMS, Life and Accident, 






THE NEW JOKER TO THE “su 





LIQUID PAINTS. 


These are in qery respect strictly first - class 
Paints, composed of pure linseed oil and the 
highest grade of pigments, combined by processes 
exclusively our own. They are unequaled by any 
in richness and permanency of color, and are the 
most durable and economical paints ever produced 
for general structural purposes. Sample sheets, 
and pamphlet “STRUCTURAL DECORA- 
TION,” free, by mail 

Strictly Pure Colors in Oils, Varnishes, Etc. 


ROOF, CAR & BRIDGE PAINTS, 


In various colors. Are especially adapted for out- 
buildings, barns, fences, and for iron and rough 


woodwork. 
ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


The standard and reliable Portable Booting, for 
steep or flat roofs in any climate. Skilled labor 
not required in its application. 

GENUINE ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE anp BOILER 
COVERINGS, PISTON anp WICK PACKING, MILL- 
BOARD, FIREPROOF PAINTS, PLASTIC STOVE- 
LINING, CEMENTS, COATINGS, ETC. 

Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, Etc. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’C Co., 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Bh \ 175 Randolph St., Chicago ; 170 N. 4th St., Philad’a; 
Billiter House, Billiter St., London. 


VESTN, ATTENTION 


An excellent opportunity is offered to investors 
in the bonds and stock of a gas company in an 
Eastern city with a population ‘of over 125,000. 








LTAN. 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


PIANOS 


Are the Best and Most Durable 
Made. 


33 UNION SQUARE. 





without discount, and immediately upon re- 
ceipt of satisfactory proofs. 


a" 
vonstable ae = 


SPRING COSTUMES 


Now in stock our complete Importation 
of the latest Paris Novelties in Street, Car- 
riage, Reception, Evening and Seaside Cos- 
tumes; also, a fine assortment of our own 
manufacture in the most fashionable mate- 
rials, together with a fine line of Mantles, 
Wraps, Newmarkets, Jackets, etc, 


Procidkrrer y < KS 4 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 














ARE THE BEST. 


They are the onl jones that are sold by Sirst-clace 
dealers the worldover. Sen cents for circular. 
Broad. 








| Mag. PAILL * 
__ way. New York Clty. 
Ox GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
f BAKER’S 
s 


BEHNIN Breaklast Cocoa, 


PIANO 
Warranted absolutely pure 


Have universally received Highest Awards and 

Honors wherever exhibited for greatest Purity Cocoa, from which the excess of 

and Evenness of Tone, Elasticity of Touch, Sim- Oil bas been removed. It hasthree 

oy F Wattaedes ud Vamos oF tak. times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

and are pronounced by leading Pianists and Mu- with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 

cal, costing less than one cent a 


sical Authorities 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


BEST NOW MADE 
strengthening, easily digested, and 


: admirably adapted for invulids as 
well as for persons in health. 





COLUMBIA GE 
ysh 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


WHEAT 
BAKING 











—~ i Te 


COLUMBIA 
FOR LADIES ee 


— AND — 
GENTLEMEN - 












ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Sy / =~. 
SENT FREC. y a 5 

THE-POPE-MFG:CO-<s) 
597 WASHINGTON STREET. 

BRANCH HOUSES ©) RO ° 

12 WARREN ST.NEW vor. |P oo. 
178 MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO. S ANN 


- PURE AND WHOLESOME. 


It contains no injurious ingredients. 

It leaves no deleterious substances in the bread 
as all pure grape Cream of Tartar and Alum pow- 
ders do. 














PER CENT Conservative Investments 

' in First Mortgages on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms, netting | 
eight per cent.: or seven per cent. with in- | 
terest and principal guaranteed. Established 
five years. Over half a million dollars loaned 
without a loss. Dakota and Minnesota Bonds 
and Warrants netting seven to ten per cent. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated, Paid-up Cash Capital, $50,000. I 
Send for Circular. Grand Forks, Dakota. 


R. U. AWARE 
THAT 
Lorillard’s Climax Plvg 
Bearing a red tin tag, that Lorillard’s 
Rose Leaf fine-cut, that Lorillard’s 


Navy Clippings, and that Lorillard’s Snuffs are 
the best and cheapest, quality considered ? 


stituents rejected in the bran of the wheat. 
other baking powder. 

MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
55 FULTON ST., N. Y. 
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2— AND NOT 


BIRCH'S._-'. 


KEY 
ANY WATCH 






WILLWIND \ 








THIS INK IS MANUFACTURED BY 





f POWDER. 


It restores to the flour the highly important con- 


It makes a better and lighter biscuit than any 


AR OUT. 


$0 LD by Watchmakers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
Sree. J.S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., N.Y. 


J H Bonnell & Co. NY. 


Mains laid and works built in the most substantial 
manner, containing all the modern improvements. 
Plant second to none in the country. Only a few 
of these desirable securities remain unsold, and 
the plan on which they are offered insures hand- 
some profits. Any one with from $1,000 to $10,000 
to invest should not miss this exceptionally good 
chance, Address, without delay, 


F. M. DELANO, 25 Temple Court, 


5 Beekman Street,New York. 


ROWNs 
‘ao 


Re 


BEST TONIC, # 
e 

This medicine, combining iron with pure vegetable 
tonics, quickly and-compietely Cures Dyspepsia, 
a ge Weakness, Impure Blood, Ma- 
aria, Chills and Fevers, and Neuralgia. 
It is an unfailing remedy for diseases of the Kid- 
neys and Liver. 
It is invaluable for diseases peculiar to Women, 
and all who lead sedentary lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache, or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates the 
appetite, aids the assimilation of food, relieves 
Heartburn and Belching, and strengthens the mus- 
cles and nerves. 
For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of En- 
ergy, etc., it has no equal. 

te” The genuine has above trade-mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 


Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 


RAW SON'S Sat adjsting) [, §, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 

AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE, 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 

Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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Send for our 82-PAGE CATALOGUE, illustiatin ; 
our Latest Productions, including 


OIL STOVES. 


QUEEN OF WATERS. 


HE WAUKESHA GLENN SPRING, standing at 
a temperature of 48 degrees both Summer and 
Winter, fully establishes the fact that it flows from 
the Maximum Mineral Fountain, and is, in the 
opinion of the most eminent medical men, Nature’s 
Sovereign CurE For CONSTIPATION, Dyspepsia, ToR- 
Pip Liver, INacTIVE CONDITIONS OF THE KIDNEYS. 
With ladies, gentlemen and bon vivanis everywhere 
it has become the standard. Address, 


T. H. BRYANT, Waukesha, Wis. 














* 3 Printing Press,.:=", 


Card & label Press,$3; larrer sizos,$5 to 
$75. For old or young. Everything easy; 
printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., 
to the tactory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Uonn. 








Fine chromos. your name on, 
by mail, 10c. 15 hidden name 
new kind, 20c. 25 plain gol 
edge, 10c. Agents wanted; big 


6O Cards 






















Morshine Habit Cured fm 10 pet louooar aie pay. Send 6c. for beautiful 
to 20 days. Nopay till Cured. or an Autograph Al 1885 samples to canvass with. 
Da. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohia, bum or pretty ring Holley Card Works, Meriden, Conn. 


| EMD. | 
THE CELEBRATE) WOOTON DESES. 


With Revolving Cases at Ends. 








OUR NEW LOW-DOWN ROLL TOP. OUR POPULAR FLAT-TOP DESK. 
Length, 5 ft.; Extreme height, 40 in. Length, 5 feet. 


We apply this principle to a great variety of desks. For particulars and prices send 5-cent stamp to 








HAYNES, SPENCER & CO., Richmond, Ind., U.S. A. 











